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_ ; \ ANTON 
20 lucky winners will win 
acclaimed director and 
world renowned photographer 
Anton Corbijn’s stunning book 
of photography from the set of 
The American. Each book will 
be autographed by Corbijn. 
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Enter to win at www.rollingstone.com/theamerican 


See more of Anton Corbijn’s photography from 
the set and read his blog at TheAmericanBlog.com. 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. A PURCHASE WILL NOT INCREASE YOUR CHANCES OF WINNING 
VOID WHERE PROHIBITED BY LAW. Open to legal residents of the 50 United States and Washington 
DC (EXCLUDING RESIDENTS OF OVERSEAS WILITARY INSTALLATIONS. PUERTO RICO, AND 
OTHER U.S. TERRITORIES) who as of August 20, 2070 are 18 years of age or older. To enter the 


“The American” Sweepstakes visit the Rolling Stone website at www.rollingstone.com/theamerican 
and follow the registration and entering directions provided therein. Limit one entry per person. Sweepstakes 
beains at 9:00 a.m. ‘Eastern Standarca lime) on Aug 20th, 2010. Al) entnes must be received by 17:59 p.m 
(Eastern Standard Time) on Sept 17th, 2010. For privacy policy, visit RollingStone.com 
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BE UNEXPECTED 


g 
in the Flesh 


THEY SHOULD HAVE CALLED 
it Gagapalooza. It seemed like 
the pop supernova was every- 
where at the Chicago megafest 
this year — nude crowd-surfing 
by day, headlining the main 
stage by night. For more on 
her show and the biggest Lolla- 
palooza yet, turn to page 20. 
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0 | Wyclet Jean’s Mission 


The Haitian hip-hop superstar has a new cause: 
Running for president of his beleaguered homeland. 
By DouGLAS BRINKLEY 


1 | “True Blood’: 
Hot, 5 and Undead 


The secrets behind the success of the sexiest, 
schlockiest show on television. 
By VANESSA GRIGORIADIS 


92 | Chuck Berry Tells All 


Fifty-five years ago, he invented rock & roll. In a rare 
interview, the 83-year-old says he’s just getting started. 
By NEIL STRAUSS 


0 |The Most Dangerous Man 
in Cyberspace 


Meet the hacker who's on the run after Wikileaks 
released classified documents about the Afghanistan war. 
By NATHANIEL RICH 





y Now 


Californians \ wil vote this ped on whether to legalize 
marijuana — and the measure has a real shot at passing. 
By Ant BERMAN 








ROCK & ROLL 
5 | U2’'s Triumphant Return 


With Bono fully recovered, the band resumes its 360° Tour in Italy. 
lus: Taylor Swift scores another smash, with “Mine.” 


PERFORMANCE 


0 | Bob Dylan's Hot Night in Texas 


A full epee’ from the first date of Dy ylan’s summer tour, 
: Lilith Fair limps into its final stop. 


CATE ORS ii vecticsnsciavens ri CM ed i," foreerterraterreesrtewre 40 


Random Notes....37 | Records................ 75 





Charts nics atti’ G4. 


ON THE COVER The cast of True Blood: Alexander Skarsgard, 
Anna Paquin, Stephen Moyer (from left), photographed at Smashbox 
Studios, Culver City, California, June 30th, 2010, by Matthew Rolston. 


Prop styling by Peter Gargagliano. Styling by Samantha McMillan at the Wall Group. Paquin’s 
hair by Campbell McAuley at Solo Artists, makeup by Monika Blunder for M.A,C, at the Wall 
Group, nails by Jenna Hipp using RGB Cosmetics. Skarsgard’s grooming by Nathalia Bruschi at 
the Wall Group. Moyer’s grooming by Davy Newkirk at Tracey Mattingly. 
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WITH THE & 
ONE THING [Eppes 
YOU NEED. ———— 


AT&T and BlackBerry® have teamed up to evolve the smartphone. 
Brilliant touch screen, rich Web-browsing, preaictive video search, Facebook’ and 
Twitter”all ona single screen. Plus, access to group texting and apps at the flick of 
a finger. All designed to work seamlessly with a slide-out BlackBerry keyboard. 


"Fs BlackBerry Torch ; —— 
ota Rethink Possible” = 


att.com/blackberrytorch 


BlackBerry” RIM", Research In Motion” Surelype*, SurePress ~ and related trademarks, names and logos are the property of Research In Motion Limite eda and are reqistered and/or used in the U.S. and countries 
around the world. Used under license from Research In Motion Limited, ©2010 AT&T Intellectual Pri Derty, Service provided Dy AT&T Mo DNTy All nants ed. AT 8] the AT&T k YO, ar ill other marks contained 


herein are trademarks of AT&T Intellectual Property and/or AT&T affiliated companies. All other marks contained herein are the property of their sree clive owners. Screen images simulated 
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ire State of Min 


reaks down the best and worst vampires of all time, 
including Twilight’s moody Edward Cullen, The Vampire Diaries’ slick 
Damon Salvatore and True Blood’s1,000-year-old viking, Eric Northman., 
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1e band’s next album. 






Best of the Fests 


Backstage photos, live reports and art- 
ist interviews from Wilco’s Solid Sound 
Festival and the Ozzfest kickoff with Ozzy 
Osbourne, Métley Crile and Rob Halford. 
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eéturn of 
Lauryn Hill 


Catching up withthe reclusive soul 
singer at the first stop of the Rock the 
Bells hip-hop festival in California. 
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DiCaprios Dream 


THANK YOU FOR PUTTING 
Leonardo DiCaprio on 
your cover [“Leo Faces His 


Demons,” RS 1110]. Brian ~ 
Hiatt’s story really covered — 


subjects that DiCaprio doesn’t 
usually talk about. And Mark 
Seliger’s photos are breath- 
taking. Thank you for giv- 
ing the underrated DiCaprio 
credit as a brilliant actor. 
Violet Kanian, Glendale, CA 


YEARS AND YEARS AGO, I 
swooned over a picture of 
DiCaprio wearing pink pants 
in RS. Since then, my preteen 
squealing has transformed 
into a sincere admiration for 
the films he chooses, his ded- 
ication to his craft and his 
professionalism. 

Zoe Glass, Vancouver 


I STILL CAN'T GET OVER 
the fact that DiCaprio has 


never heard of the term “jump 
the shark,” but then again, 
that’s a testament to Hiatt’s 
ability to get to the heart of his 
profile subjects. DiCaprio has 
always come off as a very pri- 
vate person, but thanks to your 


- story, I feel I've finally gotten 
_ to know this tremendously tal- 


ented actor. 
Cherie Morgan, via the Internet 


The Big Spill 


AFTER READING YOUR STORY 
on the BP oil spill “The Poi- 
soning,” RS 1110], my blood was 
boiling with anger from what 
these BP creeps are getting 
away with. Thanks for being 
one of the few magazines that 
actually does its job and per- 
forms fearless journalism - 
unlike the majority of those in 
the mainstream media. 
Reith Cartwright 
Chapel Fill, NC 


ONCE I FINISHED JEFF 
Goodell’s article, I couldn't 
help but feel even more frus- 
trated and disgusted with BP 
than before. And to think that 
the whole situation could have 


_ been averted had BP upgraded 


its rig for a fraction of the price 

of what it will now cost to clean 
up the Gulf Coast. 

Christopher J. Kendel 

Cleveland 


KUDOS TO GOODELL FOR 
his work on the environmen- 
tal atrocities being committed 


by BP. I cannot remember the 

last time I was as engrossed by 

an article so thought-provok- 

ing yet at the same time stom- 
ach-churning. 

Aaron Brumbaugh 

Via the Internet 


PLEASE KEEP EDUCATING 
the public about what is going 
on. Why is the government let- 
ting oil companies get away 
with murder? Keep covering 
this story until the public is out- 
raged enough to take action. If 
we let BP off the hook with this, 
who knows what comes next? 
Rita Burlingame, Milwaukee 


Jersey Fever 


I LOVED EVERY WORD OF 
“The Wild, the Stupid and the 
‘Jersey Shore’ Shuffle” [RS 


one of the funniest and saddest 
things I have read in RS in a 


_ very long time. 


Derek Wilson, via the Internet 


_ I’M NOT A BIG FAN OF REAL- 
_ ity TV to begin with, but your 


article on Jersey Shore left 
me deeply depressed. I un- 
derstand that American cul- 
ture has disintegrated to the 
point that it’s now routine 
to become famous for doing 
nothing, but I didn’t realize 
you could become famous for 
willfully being an idiot. Please 
tell me this is a joke and that 
people don’t actually watch 
this crap. 

Dave Steinfeld, New York 


M.I.A. 


AFTER READING JENNY 
Eliscu’s fantastic article“M.1LA. 
Radical, Chic” | RS 1110], there 
is no doubt in my mind that the 
Sri Lankan sensation finally 
has it all: a killer third album, 
fame, a loving fiance and a 
beautiful son. She’s certainly 
come a long way from sitting 
in the back of the classroom 
with “the poor kids.” Now if 


“After reading “The Poisoning,’ my 
blood boiled with anger at learning 
what BP is getting away with.” 


1110]..Jenny Eliscucapturedthe _ 


true essence of the castmates 
beautifully. This was one of 
the most entertaining articles 
I've read in a while. I actually 
laughed out loud throughout 
the entire thing. Good job, 
ROLLING STONE. 

Mallory Smock, Katy, TX 


“SNOOKI THINKS BP OIL IS 
for tanning” is simultaneously 





What They're Saying The buzz about “Climate Bill, R.1.P.” [RS 1110] 


OUR NATIONAL AFFAIRS COVERAGE ON THE © 


assistant secretary for energy under Clinton, 


demise of the comprehensive climate- who wrote the post, went so far as to declare 


change bill — the centerpiece of 
Obama's environmental agenda 
~— drew widespread praise. Cli- 
mateprogress.org, the environ- 
mental blog of the Center for 
American Progress Action Fund, 
called it “a must-read,” adding 
that “RoLLInG STONE puts it 
all together.” Joseph Romm, an 
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the Obama presidency “a failure” 
for letting the bill die, writing 
that “the legacy of all 21st-centu- 
ry presidents will be determined 
by whether we avert catastroph- 
ic climate change. If not, then 
Obama — and all of us — will be 
seen as a failure, and rightfully 
so. We couldn't agree more. 


she could just figure out how 

to get through a show without 
technical difficulties. 

Rachel Scott 

Via the Internet 


Bad Big Boi 


I WAS APPALLED TO READ 
that Big Boi breeds pit bulls 
[Close-Up, RS 1110]. If he is 
really such a lover of these 
much-maligned dogs, he 
should be spending his time 
rescuing them instead of 
breeding them, 
Meghan Sjogren 
Minneapolis 








Contact Us 


LETTERS to ROLLING STONE, 1290 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, 

NY 10104-0298. Letters become the 
property of ROLLING STONE and 

may be edited for publication. 

E-MAIL letters@rollingstone.com 
SUBSCRIBER SERVICES Goto 
rollingstone.com/customerservice 
*Subscribe «Renew «Cancel «Missing Issues 
*Give a Gift -Pay Bill «Change of Address 
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HAT WAS THE IN- 
SPIRATION FOR 
YOUR LATEST 
ALBUM, PERMA- 
LIGHT? Really the 
inspiration was just being thank- 
ful that | was still alive and kick- 
ing. | had a major injury last year 
and | thought I’d have to stop 
playing music altogether. No 
more guitar, no more band, no 
more anything. So when | start- 
ed playing again | felt this kind 
of explosion of ideas and enthu- 
siasm for life in general. It was 
important to me for the music to 
have a real pulse driving every 
song to remind myself that | was 
still alive. 





WHAT HAS KEPT YOU MOTI- 
VATED TO FIGHT THROUGH THE 
SETBACKS YOU’VE FACED AS A 
BAND? When we have a good 
show, and feel like we've re- 
ally connected with people in a 
positive way and there’s been a 
reciprocal experience with the 
audience, that’s a real victory for 
us. We wouldn't get to have those 
experiences unless we kept with 
it. And we still can’t think of 
something that’s more fun and 
rewarding than playing music, so 
we're going to stick with it until 
we literally can’t do it anymore. 
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WHAT INSPIRES YOU AS A BAND 
WHEN YOU’RE OUT ON THE 
ROAD TOURING? Each time we 
go on tour, we realize how gigan- 
tic the country is and how tiny it 
is at the same time. You know, 
there are a lot of fallen cities 
in America, which is really sad 
and you’re reminded of it going 
through a place like New Or- 
leans. So you see a lot of despair 
but you also see a lot of the min- 
ute beauty that’s so easy to for- 
get. You realize that in a country 
as big as America, you'll always 
be inspired in every direction 
you look. 


WHERE DO YOU SEE THE BAND 
GOING FROM HERE? WILL YOU 
START RECORDING AGAIN 
SOON? We’re going to be tour- 
ing on and off probably through 
November. But we’d like to get 
going on a new album when we 
get into the winter months. Just 
go right back into it. Because 
we feel like the possibility of 
what we can do on our next re- 
cord is really up to us. We don’t 
feel tied to any particular sound 
because we’ve done a lot of dif- 
ferent things and can go in any 
number of directions. That’s the 
great thing about music is that 
you can start over anytime. 
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b BIG CITY INSPIRATION On July 25 and 26, the bright 


lights of New York turned on the Heineken Inspire parties. Guests 
were treated to high-energy performances from Rogue Wave, 
Cold War Kids and Wale, among others. 


I GET INSPIRED IN LA The final Heineken Inspire 


weekend will take place in Los Angeles on August 27th and 28th. 
Go to the Heineken Inspire Facebook page for more information 
on the exciting line-up, including featured DJs, interactive games 
and other Heineken Inspire activities taking place. 
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David LaChapelle for Rolling Stone 


Young people do everything online. 
Like order millions of magazines. 


Somehow, amidst their infatuation with Facebook, YouTube, 
Twitter and the like, young adults are still making time for 
another one of their favorite pursuits: reading magazines. 


Contrary to popular misperception, the phenomenal 
popularity of the Internet has not come at the expense of 
magazines. Readership is actually increasing, and adults between 
18 and 34 are among the most dedicated readers. They equal or 
surpass their over-34 counterparts in issues read per month 
and time spent per issue. 


What's changed isn't people's affinity for magazines but the 
means by which they acquire them. Last year, nearly 22 percent 
of all new paid subscriptions were ordered online. 


And just as the Internet drives magazine subscriptions, 
magazines drive Web searches — with nearly double the 
effectiveness of the Internet itself. Some might call it ironic. 


The medium that some predicted would vanquish magazines 
is actually helping fuel their growth. And vice versa. 


MAgélinEs. 


The Power of Print® 





>) 7 IS FAST. 


> TIS GENEROUS, SHARING 
INTERNET WITH UP TO EIGHT 
Wi-Fl ENABLED DEVICES AT ONCE. 


» > ALWAYS BRINGS SOMETHING 
NEW TO THE PARTY, LIKE FRONT AND 
REAR-FACING CAMERAS. 


P/O) STREAMS LIVE VIDEO 
TO THE WEB. 


FIRST IS 4G, BUT PLAYS NICE 
WITH 3G AS WELL. 


PST ISN'T LATER, [T’S NOW. 


WHAT WILL YOU DO FIRST WITH 
VO, THE FIRST 4G PHONE? 
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1-800-SPRINT-1 (1-800-777-4681) 
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Tour Revs Back Le 
UpinItaly me 


Backstage and on the jet, as U2 reboot 
their epic 360° show By David Fricke 


says with a broad smile, standing in the 
aisle of U2's tour jet shortly after takeoff 
from Turin, Italy, where the Irish band has 
just dazzled 45,000 pebdple at Olympic Sta- 
dium. “I knew I could do that. I didn’t know 
about the rest of it. But once I got started, I 
knew it was going to be all right.” 
The August 6th show, the opening date of a 
_two-month European tour, marked U2’s tri- 
Teele ercNel@uciatbweRcohaulcDuer-TeRywinemaestetmeltine olen 
digital-age spectacular, the 360° Tour. The 
Turin performance — dramatically revamped 
* from the 2009 concerts, with rarely played 
songs from U2statalog and three unreleased 


Peas LIKE A “BIRD TONIGHT,” BONO 


GET ON YOUR BOOTS 
Bono, recovered from 
back surgery, in Turin. 





- 
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numbers — was also Bono’ first 
gig since he underwent emer- 
gency spinal surgery on May 
21st in Munich to repair a her- 
niated disk that had caused 
partial paralysis in both legs. 
The operation forced U2 to 
cancel an appearance at Brit- 
ain’s Glastonbury festival and 
to postpone 16 North Ameri- 
can stadium shows until 2011. 
When the band convened in 
Turin for several days of re- 
hearsals before the show, Bono 
had been out of rehabilitation 
for only two weeks. 

But when the singer walked 
onto U2’s gigantic circular stage 
that night, to the dirty-rock 
surge of the new instrumental 
“Return of the Stingray Gui- 
tar,” he prowled the outer cat- 
walk like a prizefighter, throw- 
ing punches in the air. Bono 
also jumped to the fast, jubi- 
lant beat of “Get on Your Boots” 
and, during the encores, swung 
from his hanging, illuminated 
steering-wheel microphone like 
a gymnast in a biker jacket. “I 
walked on as Senor Braggado- 
cio,” he cracks later. “It was the 
first time in 10 weeks that I felt I 
could do it. And I felt good.” 

“We had that feeling — ‘OK, 
this is going to work’ - afew days 
ago in rehearsal,” U2's guitarist, 
the Edge, says on the plane, sit- 
ting at a table with drummer 
Larry Mullen Jr. and bassist 
Adam Clayton during the short 
flight to Nice, France, where 
the band members all have 
homes and are taking a week- 
end off before the next show in 
Frankfurt. “But that moment 
when Bono came on and liter- 
ally started jiving, I went, ‘OK, 
he’s back. He's going for it.’” 

Clayton says he knew Bono 
“could get through tonight, It 
was the next gig ] was worry- 
ing about, because the adren- 
aline takes over.” 

Mullen agrees: “Bono wasn't 
going to take any chances in 
Turin. It’s what he’s going 
to do three weeks down the 
road.” Actually, the drummer 
adds, “I preferred him tonight, 
more than I have on some gigs. 
There was something about his 
stance. There was an energy, 
where he had to draw on some- 
thing deep.” 

Bono has a word for it: “Grat- 
itude,” he declares two days 
later, sitting in the turret- 
like sunroom of his oceanside 
home, ashort drive up the Med- 


iterranean coast from Nice. He 
is dressed in a blue denim shirt 
and off-white trousers, sipping 
a late-morning coffee and re- 
calling the day he was wheeled 
intosurgery. “This guyis telling 
me the chances of getting out 
intact,” he says. “They're bet- 
ter than even, really good odds. 
But I saw Ali” —- Bono's wite 
~ “looking at me like, ‘Is this 
going to be a different person 
I'll be meeting tomorrow?’ 

“I think I could have made 
a limp work,” Bono claims, 


“When Bono 


started jiving,” 
says the Edge, 
“T went, ‘OK, 
he’s back. 

He's going 

for it.” 


laughing. “There are a lot big- 
ger problems out there than the 
ones I was facing. I guess, for 
me, it would have been the end 
of a certain era, But I came out 
of it perfect. And | feel inered- 
ibly grateful. To get through 
that show — that was the look 
on my face, gratitude.” 

On May 11th, the day after 
his 50th birthday, Bono was in 
training for the North Amer- 
ican shows, cycling in New 
York, when he felt something 
go wrong. “What had hap- 
pened was the disk had burst 
through a ligament and bro- 
ken into pieces,” he says. Bono 
didn’t know that yet. He walked 
around with a cane for a few 
days before getting an MRI and 
being told by his German phy- 
sician, Dr. Hans-Wilhelm Mul- 
ler-Wohlfahrt, that he needed 
an operation immediately. 

“To discover that you're not 
indestructible was a bit of a 
blow,” Bono concedes, with an- 
other laugh. He learned some- 
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thing else during his weeks of | 


recovery in bed. “T learned, on 
my back, that I need to be a lit- 
tle more restrained.” Even so, 
between Bono's release from 
the hospital and U2’s arrival 
in Turin, the band spent time 
working on and recording new 
material at a studio in Julian 
Lennon’s home, up the hill from 
Bonos house. Bono sang while 
lying down on a table. 
Backstage in Turin, U2’s 
manager, Paul McGuinness, 
says Bono's operation and U2's 


delayed summer shows cost the 
tour about $15 million. Only 
half of that figure, which in- 
cludes venue and equipment 
rentals, and tour-personnel sal- 
aries, is covered by insurance. 
But McGuinness insists the 
band never considered shut- 
ting down the tour for financial 
reasous or over fears for Bono's 
recovery: “We sold over a mil- 
lion tickets for those 16 shows 
in North America. Those fans’ 
trust has to be repaid. Touring 
has also been half of the band’s 
life. Not to perform would go 
against the grain.” 

On the plane, the Edge con- 
tends that the set-list mix in 
Turin - of deep tracks such as 
“Miss Sarajevo” and “In a Lit- 
tle While,” with the still-unfin- 
ished acoustic ballad “North 
Star” and the grunge-y rock- 
er “Glastonbury” — proves the 
360° Tour is hitting a new 
stride. “We're not promoting 
anything,” he contends, refer- 
ring to the early emphasis on 





last year’s No Line on the Ho- 
rizon. “These concerts are ev- 
erything we have to give — our 
past, our future, where we're 
at today.” 

“It’s so easy to do your hits - 
lay it out, and everybody goes 
yippee,” Mullen says. “We're not 
about that. We're about change 
and taking chances — and fail- 
ing. That's what U2 do- we suc- 
ceed, and we fail. We never do 
the middle.” 

“I feel like there's a lot of joy 
around,” Bono says in his sun- 





room, swirling his hand in the 
air. “I don’t know what’s going 
on, but everyone's in a great 
mood, Songs are much more 
airborne, more light-footed.” 
There are also a lot of them: 
four new albums’ worth. In ad- 
dition to Songs of Ascent - asec- 
ond set of tracks from the No 
Line sessions — and Bono and 
the Edge’s score for the Spi- 
der-Man musical (finally set to 
open on Broadway on Decem- 
ber 21st), U2 are working on a 
“rock album,” as Bono puts it, 
“and a club-sounding album.” 
He expects U2 will release a 
new record, drawn from that 
body of songs, in time for their 
return to North America next 
year. “That's going to be great. 
Those people are going to have 
tickets to a whole new show 
with new songs. 

“This could be our heyday,” 
Bono raves with the same 
broad smile he had on the 
plane. “Maybe we just needed 
a little pause.” @ 
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ROCK ON 


Kid Rock in As 


home a ahlelis 


outside 
Hetroit 


Kid Rock Guns for Greatness 
With Rick Rubin-Produced LP 


At home with Kid Rock, 
as he previews personal, 
hard-rocking new disc 


( HERE’S A BIG DIFFER- 
| ence between a classic 
and a hit,” says Kid 
Rock, at home in his sprawl- 
ing ranch-style mansion out- 
side Detroit. “I want to make 
a classic.” For his eighth studio 
album, Born Free (out Novem- 
ber 16th), Rock worked with 
longtime friend Rick Rubin as 
producer, recording the disc 
over the course of six months in 
a studio in Los Angeles. “Meand 
Rick have talked about making 
a record for years,” Rock says. 
“When we went into it, he told 
me, TI don’t know if you're ready 
to make a record the way I want 
you to make a record,” 
Puffing on a cigar on his 
front porch as the sun sets, 
Rock reflects on the journey 
that inspired his intensely per- 
sonal new album, which in- 
cludes songs about the strug- 
gles of working people in 
Detroit, past relationships 
(Rock was married to Pame- 
la Anderson) and the death of 
his friend and bandmate Joe 
C. “I had a kid when I was 22,” 
he says, referring to his now- 
17-year-old son, Bob Jr. “As 
a result of the pressure I was 


under, to have a young child I 
was taking care of and to have 
no fucking money, it forced me 
to write hits like ‘Cowboy’ and 
‘Only God Knows Why, ” 
After Rock’s run of monster 
hits in the late Nineties, his ca- 
reer slowed down. He staged a 
comeback with 2007's Rock N 
Roll Jesus, which was a global 
success and spent 100 weeks on 
the charts. “I knew Rock N Roll 
Jesus was my do-or-die record,” 
Rock says. “I was either going to 
end up playing county fairs, or 
I was going to write something 





“This record isn’t all 
‘Look how big my 
dick is,’” Kid Rock 
says in his studio. 


and elevate to the next level. 
I was teeing it up with Rock 
N Roll Jesus. This one kicks it 
through the field goal.” 

Rock drives a golf cart at 
high speed from his porch to 
his tricked-out home-studio 
complex. He settles in at the 
console and cranks a newly 
mastered version of Born Free, 
which includes collaborations 
with Sheryl Crow, Bob Seger 
and even rapper T.I. The title 
track is a five-and-a-half-min- 
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ute epic, with distorted gui- 
tar driving the song forward 
and a Bruce Springsteen-style 
chorus. When he plays the 
heart-wrenching ballad “Rock 
On,” about Joe C., Rock’s face 
fills with emotion as he sings 
along at the top of his lungs. 
“This record isn’t ‘Look how 
big my dick is,” he says. “Rick 
is making me honest.” 

After playing the album, 
Rock heads down to the base- 
ment, which is equipped with 
a stripper pole and a bar lined 
with unopened bottles of Jim 
Beam. After a couple of glasses 
of whiskey and Diet Coke, the 
devil within Kid Rock emerges. 
He picks up avintage Epiphone 
guitar, plugs it into a tube amp 
and grabs an empty bottle from 
the floor, using it to play slide 
on “Tumbling Dice.” “T never 
realized how dirty this song is 
until I started singing the lyrics 
correctly, but, fuck, it’s beau- 
tiful,” Rock says. A few hours 
later, as dawn approaches, he 
reflects one more time before 
leaving his studio and going 
to bed: “I love records where 
I believe the person writing 
the songs is talking about their 
experiences,” he says. “That’s 
what this record is for me. It’s 
my experiences pouring out in 
apiece of music.” Gus WENNER 
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Springsteen Doc 
4 ° 

Coming to HBO 
Bruce Springsteen is cele- 
brating his 1978 LP Darkness 
on the Edge of Town with a de- 
luxe reissue and a new docu- 
mentary about the making of 
the album. The Promise: The 
Making of ‘Darkness on the 
Edge of Town’ will premiere 

in September at the Toronto 
International Film Festival 
and will air on HBO jn October. 
The highlight of the movie is 
previously unseen footage of 
Springsteen recording the LP. 
“There are scenes of Bruce 
and Steve Van Zandt impro- 
vising songs you never heard 
before,” says film festival 
programmer Thom Powers, 
“You really get a sense of how 
the album came together.” 


“e 

RS Launches 

( 

500 Greatest 

% ss 
Songs’ iPad App 
ROLLING STONE'S New special 
issue The 500 Greatest Songs 
of All Time is now available on 
the iPad, iPhone and iTouch 
through the Zinio magazine- 
reader app for $9.99. The digi- 
tal edition features streaming 
samples of the songs and 
allows readers to purchase 
them via iTunes. The app also 
features Top 10 hits from 
Tom Morello, Brian Wilson 
and Ozzy Osbourne, and an 
introduction by Jay-Z on the 
art of writing a hit. 


Dylan Preps Box 


Set, Reissues 


On October 19th, Bob Dylan 
will release volume nine of his 
Bootleg Series. The Witmark 
Demos features 47 songs 
Dylan recorded for music 
publishers between 1962 and 
1964 - including 15 that have 
never been released. On the 
Same day, Dylan’s first eight 
albums will be released on 
mono on CD for the first time 
as The Original Mono Recorda- 
ings, which will include a new 
essay by ROLLING STONE con- 
tributing editor Greil Marcus. 
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S THE SUN SET ON THE 
A first night of Lollapaloo- 
za, 90,000 concertgoers 

were forced to make a tough de- 
cision: whether to watch Lady 
Gaga’s bombastic, elaborately 
produced performance at the 
south end of Chicago’s Grant 
Park or nab a spot by the stage 
a mile away, where the Strokes 
would be playing their first U.S. 
show in more than four years. 
“It’s sort of like the Beatles ver- 
sus the Rolling Stones,” said 
Metric singer Emily Haines, as 
she pushed through athrong of 
VIPs (Grizzly Bear's Ed Droste, 
Dirty Projectors’ David Long- 
streth and Ke$haamong them) 
clamoring for aside-stage view 
during the Strokes’ set. “We de- 
cided, as a band, this is 
where we need to be.” 

For Gaga, Lollapa- 
looza was just anoth- 
er stop on her extrava- 
gant Monster Ball Tour 
—same set list, same py- 
rotechnics, same foun- 
tain that spews blood. 
It was the kind of thing 
you just had to see. 
But after a few songs, 
a large portion of the 
crowd started migrat- 
ing north for a perfor- 
mance that had a true 
sense of rock & roll dan- 
ger. “I've never been to 
Lollapalooza before, 
but it’s my new favorite festi- 
val,” said Strokes frontman Ju- 
lian Casablaneas, addressing 
the attendant mass. “Land of 
dreams, where Nirvana and 
Pearl Jam did all their shit.” 

The Strokes’ set was bold 
and simple, with minimal 
stage adornment. Blasting off 
with fan favorite “New York 
City Cops,” the band pow- 
ered through a tight 16-song 
set, ranging from a beauti- 
ful, sealed-back rendition of 
“Under Control” to an electri- 
fying “Heart in a Cage,” during 
which Gaga's fireworks — visi- 
ble over the trees from across 
the field — seemed like they be- 
longed to the Strokes. 
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The sixth annual Lol- 
lapalooza felt like the 
tale of two festivals, as 
each night’s headlin- 
ers divided the park be- 
tween the more main- 
stream Parkways Stage 
(Gaga, Green Day, 
Soundgarden) and the 
edgier Budweiser Stage 
(the Strokes, Phoenix, 
Arcade Fire). Ifthat con- 
trast was part of a delib- 
erate strategy by promoter C3 
Presents, it worked. This year’s 
event drew Lollapalooza’s big- 
gest audience ever, with more 
than 24.0,000 tickets sold over 
the course of three days. “I've 
never been so fucking nervous,” 


Summer Rocks 


At the massive Chicago 
festival, Green Day (1) 
blasted through hits and 
covers. The Strokes (2) 
played their first U.S. 
show in four years. 
Soundgarden (3) closed 
out the final night. 


said Black Keys drummer Pat- 
rick Carney, drenched in sweat, 
moments after playing to the 
massive crowd. 

“What I dig about Lollapa- 
looza is just the variety of bands 
that are playing, and the qual- 


ity of bands,” said B-Real of 
Cypress Hill, who played on 
the closing night. This year's 
152 acts on eight stages ranged 
from superstar DJs (Kaskade, 
2ManyDJs) and buzz bands 
(Wavves, Mumford and Sons) 
to contemporary R&B (Rapha- 
el Saadiq, Erykah Badu) and 
classic acts (Devo, Jimmy Cliff). 
Early on Day One, 71-year-old 
Mavis Staples lit a fire under 
the sleepy crowd by bringing 
a 


“I've never been so 
nervous, said Black 
Keys drummer 
Patrick C arney. 


out her fellow Chicago native 
Jeff Tweedy, who accompanied 
her on his beat-up acoustic for 
“You Are Not Alone” —- asong he 
penned for the upcoming Sta- 
ples LP he produced. “I've been 
singin’ a long time,” said Sta- 
ples, drinking iced tea back- 
stage. “The way these young 
people responded makes you 
feel really good. I'll be grinning 
tonight in my sleep, if I get to 
sleep. I’m wired up now!” 
Lollapalooza-goers settled 
into a mellower groove on Sat- 
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To talk about a world 
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These gifts of nature could disappear if we Inspiring 
don't reduce the impacts of global warming. Americans 
Cutting carbon emissions that cause global to protect 
arming by at least 2% a year will make a wildlife 
big difference. We can all do our part. ‘s 
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Start now by switching to energy-efficient light children’s 
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We need to create a healthier future our kids 
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WILDLIFE 
FEDERATIONS 


urday, particularly at the Sony 
Bloggie Stage, set in a shaded 
nook on the edge of the park. 
Los Angeles four-girl band 
Warpaint’s swirling, woozy 
tunes and roots-rock group 
Deer Tick got folks off their 
blankets and onto their feet. 
“My ultimate goal is to go to 
the hotel pool atthe Hilton and 
then see Green Day, hell yeah,” 
Deer Tick singer John McCau- 
ley said, as the band closed its 
set with an eight-minute ver- 
sion of “Mange.” 

But the afternoon belonged 
to Edward Sharpe and the 
Magnetic Zeros, who rallied a 
huge crowd with an emotion- 
al hour of music that had fans 
climbing the trees for a better 
view. During a set-closing per- 
formance of “Brother,” front- 
man Alex Ebert walked into 
the middle of the crowd and sat 
down. Within moments, the 
audience had quietly followed 
his lead — sitting down one by 
one until the whole field was 
cross-legged on the ground. 

Following powerful but 
restrained performances by 
Grizzly Bear and Spoon, Sat- 
urday night’s Phoenix set 
at the north end of the park 
epitomized the Budweiser 
Stage’s emphasis on subtlety 
over glitz. “It’s great that peo- 
ple have to choose between 
us and Green Day,” Phoenix 
bassist Deck D'Arcy said sar- 
castically. “Because the choice 
is very easy.” Across the park, 
Green Day pulled out all the 
stops. While reaching back to 
early songs such as “Paper Lan- 
terns’ to tracks off 27st Centu- 
ry Breakdown, Green Day gave 
the fans everything they want- 
ed - including T-shirts shot 
out of a cannon and an eestat- 
ic medley of “Shout” and “Hey 
Jude.” “They keep telling us 
theyre gonna pull the plug at 
10:00,” yelled Billie Joe Arm- 
strong. “You know what I say? 
They can kiss my fucking ass 
- were gonna play as long as 
we want.” 

Although the final day 
began with rain, the sun came 
out for an epic set by MGMT 
that mixed the psychedelic ma- 
terial from this year’s Congrat- 
ulations with Oracular Spec- 
tacular favorites like “Electric 
Feel” and “Kids.” “For a long 
time, I felt like we kind of 
sucked,” guitarist James Rich- 
ardson said, puffing on a joint 
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backstage. Added singer An- 
drew VanWyngarden, “This is 
the best we've sounded since 
we started.” 

Sunday night, old-school 
alt-rock fans and their new- 
school counterparts split the 
field in half - the former pack- 
ing the south stage for Sound- 
garden's first official reunion 
concert while the latter staked 
out spots on the opposite end 
of the park to hear Arcade Fire 
play material from their new 
album, The Suburbs. 

You couldn't go wrong either 
way: Soundgarden sprayed re- 
verb across the packed crowd 
as they played a rare full-band 
version of “Black Hole Sun” and 
closed their set with a 10-min- 
ute jam on “Slaves and Bull- 
dozers” before leaning their 
guitars up against their amps 
and walking off to the screech- 
ing sound of feedback. 

Arcade Fire closed the fes- 
tival with an explosive set that 
included seven tunes from The 





Arcade Fire's Win Butler 


Suburbs. “It’s intimidating 
playing new songs in front of 
such a huge audience,” admit- 
ted frontman Win Butler. But 
by the time they wrapped with 
a singalong on the U2-size an- 
them “Wake Up,” Arcade Fire 
had proved that huge audi- 
ences are officially the band’s 
new purview. It was amoment, 
like so many at Lollapalooza, 
that lived up to what the Na- 
tional’s Matt Berninger de- 
scribed as his own band’s ulti- 
mate goal for its Sunday night 
set: “There's a sort of chemis- 
try that happens sometimes 
at these festivals — those weird 
moments when the crowd just 
feels like one organism, and 
you feel like the brain.” © 


Additional reporting by 
JENNY ELIScu 
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SISTER ACT 
Nancy (left) and 
Ann Wilson in 
New York 


Heart Stull Beating 
With New LP, Tour 


The Wilson sisters return 
with classic-sounding 
disc ‘Red Velvet Car’ 


¢ HERE’S NO FINAN- 
cial reason for us to 
record new music,” 


says Heart guitarist Nancy 
Wilson. “In fact, it’s actually 
inadvisable, but we can't help 
it. It’s what we do.” Mostly 
written on the road over the 
past two years, the Wilson sis- 
ters’ 13th record, Red Velvet 
Car, is classic Heart - from 
the “Barracuda’-style angry 
rocker “WTF” to the power 
ballads. “We've been on the 
road so much over the last few 
years that it’s kind of a travel 
album,” says Ann Wilson, “It’s 
a kinetic, autobiographical 
bunch of songs.” 

Heart broke through with a 
series of heavy hits inthe 1970s 
- “Barracuda,” “Magic Man,” 
“Crazy on You” — but were often 
dismissed as a novelty act 
because they were fronted 
by two women (a rumor even 
spread that the sisters were 
lovers). “The whole gender 
thing got so tiresome,” says 
Ann. “Tt was as if people were 
talking about a band with two 
chimps in it.” In the 1980s, 
a string of seven Top 10 hits 
brought them back to headlin- 
ing arenas, but the songs were 
mainly power ballads penned 
by outside writers. “It wasn't 
authentic,” says Ann. “We were 
never satisfied.” 
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The sisters took most of 


the Nineties off. Nancy, who 
is married to filmmaker and 
ROLLING STONE contribu- 
tor Cameron Crowe, wrote 
music for Jerry Maguire and 
Almost Famous, and both 
Wilson sisters focused on rais- 
ing children. They re-formed 
Heart in 2001. “I really missed 
working in a rock band,” says 
Nancy. “It’s a really gratify- 
ing calling, and there were 
still offers on the table.” Since 
then, Heart have been regu- 
lars on the summer amphi- 
theater and state-fair circuit, 
touring with Journey and 
SY 


“It’s a kinetic, 
autobiographical 
bunch of ih 
says Ann Wilson. 


Cheap Trick. “My 10-year-old 
twin boys have jobs on the 
tour helping with the mer- 
chandise,” says Nancy. “We're 
a family business.” 

During this summer's tour, 
the Red Velvet Car tracks fit 
in seamlessly - though the 
Wilson sisters still love tear- 
ing through the classics. 
“When you play something 
familiar like ‘Barracuda, you 
see how much fun and excite- 
ment it brings people,” says 
Nancy. “It makes us think we 
did something right with our 
lives.” ANDY GREENE 
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Taylor Swift Rules Charts With 
New Single, Preps for Huge Fall 


Label rush-releases 
“Mine” after Web leak, 
third LP due in October 


AYLOR SWIFT WAS 

[ somewhere over the Pa- 

cific Ocean, on a flight 
bound for Tokyo, when one of 
her managers walked over to 
her seat. “He said, ‘I don’t want 
you to panic,” Swift recalls. 
“And I said, “The song leaked, 
didn’t it?” Swift was right. 
“Mine,” the lead single from 
her upcoming album, Speak 
Now, was all over the Inter- 
net 12 days before its planned 
release date. “We'd been on 
superhigh alert,” says Scott 
Borchetta, president of Swift's 
label, Big Machine. “Once it 
hit Perez Hilton, I called ey- 
eryone and said, ‘We've gotta 
go now!” 

Within a few hours, Bor- 
chetta’s team had sent the sin- 
gle to radio and orchestrated a 
rush-release to iTunes. “Plans 
changed,” says Borchetta. 
“That's the way of the world.” 

By the time Swift landed, 
“Mine” was Number One on 
iTunes (the song sold 297,000 
copies in four days). “I turned 
on my phone and there were 
texts saying, ‘Congratula- 
tions!’” recalls Swift. “A leak is 
so out of my comfort zone, but 
it ended up good in the end. It 
made me so emotional that I 
started crying.” 

“Mine” follows in the tradi- 
tion of Swift’s biggest hits; it’s 
a catchy country-pop love song 
that’s ripped straight from her 





diary. “I was reflecting back on 
a boy I liked at a certain time,” 
she says. “The song is about 
what it would be like if T actu- 
ally let my guard down.” The 
tune also raises expectations 
for the singer’s third album, 
which retailers expect to sell 
around 800,000 copies its first 


FEARLESS 
Swift at 
New York’s 
Lincoln 
Center 

in May 


“ t ») 
nah 
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week, making it one of the big- 
gest records of the year. (Her 
last album, 2008's Fearless, is 
six times platinum.) 

At home in Nashville, Swift 
is bracing for a whirlwind. “I'm 
obsessed with being busy,” she 
says. “It’s hectic and nonstop, 
but I'm so ready.” austin scaces 





Avenged Sevenfold Thrash to the Top 









Shadows 
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Avenged Sevenfold frontman M. Shadows was meeting his fiance 
before his wedding in 2009 when inspiration struck: “I was rid- 
ing my bike and started singing into my BlackBerry,” he recalls. 
Four hours later, after a detour to a studio, Shadows had a 

fleshed-out demo - and one very pissed-off bride. But all 

is forgiven now, especially since that song, “Nightmare,” 

helped the metal band’s fifth album, Nightmare, land at 
Number One. While making the disc, drummer Jimmy Sul- 
livan died of an overdose, The band is dedicating the album, 
and its current tour with Disturbed, to him. Says Shadows, “It’s 
going to be a tour where there’s a lot of healing.” CHRIS STEFFEN 


INTHE NEWS 


New Lennon Film 


Heads to PBS 


To commemorate what would 
have been John Lennon's 
70th birthday - and the 30th 
anniversary of his death - 
PBS will premiere a new docu- 
mentary focusing on Lennon’s 
life in New York. LENNONYC, 
debuting November 22nd, 
will trace the final decade 

of the singer’s life, includ- 

ing the birth of his son Sean, 
his battles with immigration 
officials and the recording of 
his final masterpiece, Double 
Fantasy. “It is avery strange 
city,” says Yoko Ono. “It was 
his love and it was his death.” 
The two-hour film features 
interviews with Ono, David 
Geffen and Double Fantasy 
producer Jack Douglas. 





George Clinton, 


Sly Stone Team 
Up for New LP 


Sly Stone and George Clinton 
are recording a new LP that 
the P-Funk leader says will 
be released by Christmas. 
“it’s a funky, family affair,” 
says Clinton. “I'm just happy 
to be on it.” Clinton says he 
persuaded the reclusive soul 
legend to return to the studio 
after Stone appeared ata 

few P-Funk gigs in 2008 and 
2009. "Sly always had music 
stashed, but he wasn’t show- 
ing it to nobody,” says Clinton. 
“All of asudden, he started 
sending me tracks. I’m like, 
‘You dirty motherfucker!” 
The duo recorded with mem- 
bers of P-Funk and the Family 
Stone, working on material 

in L.A. and at Stone’s house 

in San Francisco. Clinton’s 
proposed title: Beat the Pink 
Up: Hump It Till It Hiccup. 





Don Henley 


Settles Lawsuit 


Don Henley settled his 
lawsuit on August 5th against 
California Republican Senate 
candidate Chuck DeVore for 
violating copyrights in his 
unauthorized use of “The 
Boys of Summer” and “All 
She Wants to Do Is Dance” on 
YouTube campaign videos in 
2009. DeVore apologized and 
paid an undisclosed sum. In 
an e-mail to ROLLING STONE, 
Henley called the ruling “a 
precedent-setting moral 
victory for creators of music 
ina time when the rights of 
creators are being flagrantly 
disrespected.” 
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onstage in 
Atlanta in July 
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The Feel-Good Vibes af Edward 
Sharpe and the Magnetic Zeros 


HEN ALEX EBERT 
was in kindergar- 
ten, he already knew 


what he wanted to do with 
his life. “I just wanted to be a 
superhero,” he says, grinning 
through his bushy homestead- 
er beard. It hardly mattered 
which one: the Lone Ranger, 
Spider-Man's sidekick or Jesus 
Christ. He adds, “I wanted to 
help people.” 

He sort of got his wish. The 
32-year-old is the lead singer 
for Edward Sharpe and the 
Magnetic Zeros, ascruffy band 
of blissed-out L.A. hippies who 
are indie rock’s answer to a 
revival tent. They've sound- 
tracked Gossip Girl episodes 
and Ford commercials, and 
scored an alternative-radio hit 
with their Arcade Fire-meets- 
“California Dreamin’” single 
“Home.” But it’s the group's cel- 
ebratory live show that’s the 
real draw. For its first gig in 
New York, in 2009, the band 
played to 200 fans at a Lower 
East Side club; in July, the 
band headlined three sold-out 
gigs to a total of 7,600 ecstatic 
revelers. As Ebert describes 


it, “We want to remind people 
of being in elementary school 
~ just the innocence of sing- 
ing and making noise and 
just... participating.” 
Lounging backstage be- 
fore an outdoor gig in New 
York, the band is like one big 
shoe-shunning family — pass- 
ing joints, trading back rubs, 
blowing bubbles. A collective 
of 10 musicians, the group def- 
eee) 


“We want to remind 
people of being in 
elementary school,” 
says frontman Ebert. 


initely lives up to its neo-hippie 
rep: Their first tour-bus driver 
was named Cornfed. Two of the 
guys met in a tepee. 

But individually, they’re 
more than just caricatures. 
Guitarist Christian Letts is 
a landscape painter (think 
J.M.W. Turner) and former 
ballroom-dance instructor. 
Accordionist Nora Kirkpat- 
rick is an actress with a re- 
curring role on ABC Family's 
Greek. Percussionist Orpheo 
McCord is the son of a profes- 
sional mime who used to per- 
form with the Grateful Dead. 
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Ebert grew up in the San Fer- 
nando Valley, the son of two ac- 
tors who divorced when he was 
10. He spent his teens and 20s 
trying out various personas — 
film student, underground rap- 
per, leader of a briefly success- 
ful synth-rock group called Ima 
Robot, heroin addict — before 
getting the idea for a new band 
while kicking off the shackles 
of 12-step-enforced sobriety. 
“I'd started getting really ratio- 
nal and intellectual, and really 
losing my belief in things like 
God and wonder and magic,” he 
says. “I think this music began 
at least in part from a yearning 
for community.” 

He borrowed the name Ed- 
ward Sharpe from a novel he 
was working on and started 
writing songs. The band’s 2009 
debut, Up From Below, was 
recorded at a home in Laurel 
Canyon over potluck dinners 
and many bottles of wine. Now 
the band is on a mission to 
bring its feel-good singalongs 
to the masses. 

“As much as we do this for 
us, it’s also a service,” declares 
Ebert minutes before hitting 
the stage. “I don't actually think 
utopia is achievable in this life- 
time. But that doesn’t mean we 


shouldn't try.” JOSH EELLS 
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IN THE NEWS 
Jay-Z Book Due 


in November 


Jay-Z will release his first 
book, Decoded, on Novem- 
ber 16th. The 300-plus-page 
work will tell the story of the 
rapper's life through detailed 
analysis of his most famous 
lyrics. Decoded is a collabora- 
tion with former Source editor 
Dream Hampton and hasa 
froubled history. Hampton 
was hired several years ago 
to write a biography, but the 
rapper refused to release 

it because he felt it was too 
revealing. “It’s not anything 

| haven't said in the past, in 
songs,” Jay-Z told ROLLING 
STONE in June, “It’s just more 
detailed. A book doesn’t have 
to rhyme, and it has no time 
limit, So you can Say exactly 
how everything went.” 


Funk Great 
Cattish Collins 
Dies at 66 





Phelps “Catfish” Collins, a 
guitarist with James Brown 
and F arliament, Funkadelic, 


died in Cincinnati on August 
6th after a battle with cancer. 
He was 66. 

As amember 
of Brown's 
band from 
1969 to 1971, 
Catfish's taut, 
supersynco- 
pated vamps 
were integral 
to classics like 
“Super Bad” 
and “Soul 
Power.” He 
left to join P-Funk, “It didn’t 
matter if there were 10 dif- 
ferent rhythms,” says P-Funk 
leader George Clinton. “He 
could hold a pocket through 
anything.” 





Jason Bonham 
Plots Zep Tour 


Three years after playing 
drums at the 2007 Led Zep- 
pelin reunion concert, Jason 
Bonham will hit the road in 
October with a tribute to his 
father’s band. Jason Bon- 
Zeppelin Experi- 
ence will feature the drummer 
sharing stories about touring 
with Zeppelin as a kid and 
playing their material with a 
yet-to-be-announced group of 
musicians. “Il never imagined 
myself doing this,” says Bon- 
ham. “But if it comes out as | 
imagine, it will be cool.” 
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IT evs 
TO DO GOOD. 


EVERY TIME YOU EAT A SNICKERS,’ YOU CAN HELP US BAR HUNGER IN 
AMERICA. JUST ENTER YOUR WRAPPER CODE AND WE'LL DONATE A MEAL 
TO SOMEONE IN NEED. IT’S THE TASTIEST WAY TO DO SOME GOOD. 





HELP US DONATE UP TO 3.5 MILLION MEALS: y 
"Enter the code inside the wrapper of specially marked FEEDING RAR HUNGER a 
SNICKERS’ at Snickers.com or text it te 45495 AMERICA 
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THEY ARE THE ONES THAT 
MAKE IT ALI:7HAPPEN FOR YOU. 
NOW, WE WANT TO MAKE IT ALL 

“TAPPEN FOR YOU, AND THEM. 


py os Goto cs 
BANDOFBUDS.COM \ 

for full details and to sigh | 
up your crew today. ‘i , 
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Go to bandofbuds.com to build your crew's profile and earn points by getting friends to vote. 
The top 12 crews ES determined by points/votes) in each market will be invited to attend private 
Casting Call parties in 25 cities across the country. (in Seto! CETIES ONLY. SEE WWW.BANDOFBUDS -OiN FOR MORE. INFORMATION 


From there, 29 Band of Buds Crews will proceed to the finals in Las Vegas for the chance to win: 


> $100,000 Cash Prize 
> Plus, Rock Star Prize Pack 


including: * YOUR OWN ROCK & ROLL PHOTOSHOOT INA VEGAS HOTEL SUITE 
e YOUR OWN PROMOTIONAL SPREAD IN ROLLING STONE Nerval 






Votelearly. 
NVote often. 








is looking for the best Crew of friends in America. Crews from 25 


cities are competing for a spot in the Las Vegas finals and the VOTE NOW @) 


chance to score $100,000 and national magazine exposure. BAND 0) 5 
1340) DY @ Oi I 





Vote for your favorite Crews every day. Or start your own Crew 
and show us how it’s done. 











NEW SALADS. 
FRESH ON 
OUR MENU. 
Come taste Wendy's" 


totally reinvented salads. 
made fresh each day. 
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You know when it’s real. 





ROAD WARRIOR 
Dylan in Austin on 
the first night of 
his 2010 tour 





Bob Dylan Kicks Off Summer 
Tour With a Hot Night in Texas 


, ) Very few guest performers grace Dylan's 
The Backyard, Austin, August 4th stage these days, but Neville Brothers key- 
boardist Ivan Neville joined the band on 
N THE OPENING NIGHT OF HIs 2010 _ the organ for haunting versions of “Can't 
QO American tour, Bob Dylan treated Wait” and “Beyond Here Lies Nothin,” in- 
3,000-plus rowdy Texanstoanen- fusing the latter with a gospel-like heft. 
ergetic, focused set that featured some of his The show picked up speed at the halfway 
strongest vocals in years-mostimpressive- mark with a blazing version of Time Out 
ly on a delicate run through “Tryin’ to Get of Mind’s “Cold Irons Bound” - all thun- 
to Heaven.” As the sky turned pink atdusk, derous drums and razor-wire harmonica 
Dylan came out in his toreador-meets- -—- and never slowed down. It peaked with 
Civil War stage suit and delivered a set a stunning “Ballad of a Thin Man,” fea- 
that mixed his most enduring 1960s songs — turing Dylan spitting the bile-filled lyrics 
(“Lay Lady Lay,” “Like a Rolling Stone”) with vigor as the group milked the stop- 
and tracks from the past 15 years (“Thun- © startriffsand dynamic shifts for maximum 
der on the Mountain,” “Can't Wait”). Unfor- drama. Lead guitarist Charlie Sexton’s bit- 
tunately, Dylan hasn't totally given up the __ ing, fluidsolos and forceful rhythm playing 
synth organ he’s played since 2002, buthe clearly energized Dylan. Sexton returned 
also spent half the night either strumming __ to the band late last year — and the Never 
an acoustic or gripping the mic and prowl- —_ Ending Tour hasn’t sounded this hot since 
ing the stage Frank Sinatra-style. he left in 2002. ANDY GREENE 


~ e ee 

Summertime Blues for Lilith Reboot 

show. Bareilles kicked off the 
main stage with chipper piano 
pop that aimed to please, in- 
cluding a wry version of Beyon- 
cé’s “Single Ladies.” Cat Power's 
ethereal indie soul was a mu- 
sical highlight, but the crowd 


Merriweather Post Pavilion, 
Columbia, MD, August 3rd 


EAR THE END OF THE 
final date of Lilith Fair, 
Sarah McLachlan invit- 


ed the lineup (Indigo Girls, Sara 
Bareilles, Court Yard Hounds charm. Dixie Chicks side proj- 
and others) onstage for a rowdy Cat Power | ect Court Yard Hounds played 
cover of “Because the Night,” slick, catchy country rock, and 
and she told the crowd, “We'll see you next —_ the Indigo Girls’ all-acoustic set was sur- 
year.” Really? This summer's revival of the _ prisingly rousing and intense. McLachlan 
1990s all-women festival was plagued by ended the night addressing bleak current 
canceled dates and deserting artists (Carly events with 2003's slow-paced “World on 
Simon, Kelly Clarkson). But there were no Fire,” but she rocked out on “Sweet Surren- 
gloomy vibes at this near-capacity outdoor der” likeitwas1997 again. patrick DoYLE 
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seemed indifferent to her spacey 
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WE WORSHIP THE GROUND 
THEY GROW ON. 








You. Know when its real: 








All hail Lord Yeezy! 
With its Michelan- 
gelo-esque imagery, 
the video for Kanye’s: 
King Crimson- cam 
pling single renjinds 
us of that time we 
went to the Louvre 
on ’shrooms (semes- 
ter abroad rules!). 
That, or a commercial 
for an extremely 
musky men’s 
ig-t-4e-taa-e 

















» M.I.A. =F ROBYN ‘ 
Fy “XXXO” video “ “Hang With Me” > 
maf is there an MTV equivalent 2 swedish pop underdog Robyn 
in Kabul? If there was, this glit- gets all Abba-meets-New Order 
tery, Third World-chic clip for on this buoyantly bubblegummy 
M.1.A.’s hookiest jam would single, Next time we go roller- 
totally rule their TRL (that's skating in Ostersund, this is our 
Taliban Request Live, duh!). borgensmorgen. 


CUT COPY 
“Where I'm Goins” 
Throw another anthem 
on the barbie! Australian 
cool kids drop the summer's 
most joyful, hand-clappiest 
rock tune, complete with 
a synthed-out “Baba 
O'Riley” breakdown. 





P 4 ARCADE FIRE “Unstaged” webcast 
_@ Webcasts are the new live ducts. Arcade Fire are the new U2, 
and that guy hanging around with your mom? He’s your new 
dad. Sorry, buddy - but as AF’s insanely great new album makes clear, 
that kind of thing happens in the suburbs. Watch this and escape. 
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A new four-CD Jimi Hen- 
drix box set, West Coast 
Seattle Boy, will hit stores 
in October. The compila- 
tion, which includes many 
unreleased recordings, traces 
the guitarist’s career from his 
years as an R&B sideman in 
the early 1960s through his 
death in 1970.. .. The Rock 
and Roll Ha of Fame will 
i a new exhibit, “Elvis 
956: Photographs by Alfred 
eerste on September 
13th. The exhibit will feature 
intimate photos of the King in 
the studio and at irtiee. the 
Allman Brothers Banc d will 
return to the road for the first 
time since Gregg Allman’s 
liver transplant, with a tour 
that begins November 18th in 
Boston. “I've been itching to 
play since | got the opera- 
tion,” Allman said. 


‘m Aid will celebrate its 
25th anniversary on October 
2nd at Milwaukee’s Miller Park 


with board members Willie 
Ve son, Joh p | Pica y 
Nell Young and Dave Mat- 
thews dipins guests h 1 
ones, wee iy. 1 Ke any 
chesne ey, , Band of Horses and 
others.... Soundgarden will 


releasea a career retrospective, 
Telephantasm, on September 
28th. The set includes an un- 
hairs tae track, “Black Rain.” 
Allen is expecting her 
first child. The father is Allen’s 
boyfriend, interior designer 
Sam Cooper.... Steve Miller 
has signed on to teach at 
the University of Southern 
California’s Thornton School 
of Music in the fall. ... Elvis 
Costello will release a new 
album, the T Bone Burnett- 
produced National Ransom, 
on October 25th. 


In sate October, fom Bard 

he Heartbreakers’ 1979 
dasste Damn the Foetetoas 
will be reissued in atwo-CD 
deluxe edition, including 
seven seine unreleased 
hn od Stewart and 
wife Penny Lancaster have 
announced “a thay are expecting 
their second child - and the 
65-year-old rocker’s seventh. 

. Live Nation Entertainment 
chief Irving Azoff has joined 
Twitter (follow him at twitter. 
com/irvingazoff), slamming 
rival promoters and telling 
concertgoers, “If you want 
ticket prices to go down, stop 
chp he music.’ Alicia 

eys and producer Swizz 
Beatz were married on the 
Mediterranean Sea in late 
July. Bono and Queen Latifah 
attended the ceremony. 
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everyone 
deserves 


to be safe. 








Star Safety System.” 
Standard on every new Toyota. 


No matter who you are or what you drive, everyone deserves to 
/ be sate. Which is why Toyota has made the Star Safety System™ 
Standard on every new vehicle. Every model. Every trim level. 
Toyota is the first full-line manufacturer to make the features 
of the Star Safety System™ standard on all vehicles. Because 
nothing is more important to you than your safety. For more on 
Toyota's safety innovations, visit toyota.com/safety 











so we had to take the heavy curtains down and bring in a hard- 
wood floor. If you research Johnson, there's all kinds of diagrams 
QO n and floor plans of that hotel room, and I knew which corner he 


was performing in. 
In the liner notes, T Bone says the album feels haunted. 


Do you agree? 
, Not in the “ooh, scary, spooky” way. But when you're at Sun 


Studio at 3 a.m, and you're in there making records, breathing 








he singer on his new album. the same fucking air and standing in the same place where the 
touring with Bob Dylan, and why greatest music ever was made... 
he's not a “hateful old man” The First African Baptist Church in Savannah is not 


necessarily a musical landmark. 
Savannah is a voodoo-ish, mystic place. It’s my favorite town 


OHN MELLENCAMP’S 25TH ALBUM, “NO BETTER THAN in America. The Underground Railroad went through that 
This,” was captured on primitive recording equipmentat church. There's a six-foot crawl space where people stayed for 
sessions in three historic places: Memphis’ Sun 10, 12 days on their escape from the South. I re- 


Studio, the First African Baptist Church in 
Savannah, Georgia (the oldest black church in the 
country) and Room 414 of the Gunter Hotel in 
San Antonio, where Robert Johnson once re- 


corded right on the pulpit, and underneath 
me was the baptismal. On one song [“Each 
Day of Sorrow” |, I sing, “I ain’t been bap- 

tized.” Someone from the church said, 



































Wi 


corded. At the hotel, the singer stood in the ‘ \/ >. “We'll baptize you!” 
same corner where the bluesman cut those \. , m How'd that go? 


There were attendants taking 
care of me, dressing me. I was 
like, “I can dress myself!” I felt 
downright uplifted for a few 
hours! [Laughs] 
You hung out with the Dalai 
Lama recently. 
I played “Save Some Time to 
Dream” before he spoke in Bloom- 
ington, and he changed his speech 
to say how the song was in tandem 
with many Buddhist beliefs. I was 
so flattered. The holiest man in the 
world commenting on a lowly song I 
might write? 
You worked with Dylan when 
you directed his video for 
“Political World.” What 
was that like? 

It was pretty easy, actually. 
Bob said one thing over and 
over: “Don'tmake me look 
stupid.” I said, “We're in 

videos, we all look stu- 

pid. Who has a video 
where they don't look 
stupid? Let’s accept 
the fact that youre 
going to look stupid.” 
How’s life on the 
road with Bob? 

We get along well. 
He's a hillbilly. Ilaugh so 
hard when I’m with Bob, 

[ call him “Bob-aloo.” Bob 
does things his way, and so 
do I, and sometimes we pay 
an awful high price. Some- 
times you get these reputa- 
tions of being a hardass. I hear, 
“Mellencamp’s turned into a 
gripy, hateful old man.” I say, 

“How the fuck would you know 
that? You don’t know me.” @ 


legendary sides. “It was the best-sounding 
corner I've ever stood in,” says Mellencamp, 
58, who is currently on tour with Bob Dylan 
and will join his Farm Aid comrades Neil Young 
and Willie Nelson for the 25th anniversary of the 
event in Milwaukee in October. “Willie Nelson de- 
serves the Nobel Peace Prize, or at least a presiden- 
tial honor - and I ain't fuckin’ kidding.” Mellencamp 
checks in from Kansas City, where his son Hud is 
competing in a Golden Gloves boxing tournament. 


What music does Hud use to pump him 
up for a match? 

A lot of hip-hop. Sometimes he tries to shock 
me with it. Young kids are so funny, because 
they think you've never heard the word 
“motherfucker.” I have to look at him 
and go, “Hud, I’ve been in a fuck- 
ing rock band since I was 16. 
None of this stuff is shock- 
ing to me.” 

Why'd you decide 
to record in these 
historic rooms? 

I love history, and 
I noticed that my 
2009 tour was 
going through all 
of these historic 
spots. I thought, 
“If I can get into 
Sun....” Then I 
thought about 
using the portable 
units and RCA mi- 
crophones they used 
to use. I called T Bone Burnett, 
and he said, “Let’s do it!” 

At the Gunter, you tried to 
mimic Robert Johnson's 
recording setup. Where 
do you begin? 

The room has been redone - 
they'd carpeted the damn place - 
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That's the wonder of Samsung. 


Introducing the Samsung Vibrant”, one of the new Galaxy S phones from Samsung. 
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“I bought an antique fishbowl. It’s hard to keep fish alive — my fish are pussies.” —Kanye West 
























Bieber 


Singer? Yes. Panty-melter? Check. Master 
thespian? Maybe. Justin Bieber put his 
acting chops on the line, filming a cameo 
for the season premiere of CSI, airing in 
late September. JB plays Jason McCann - 
“a bad man,” he says - who apparently 
has the skills to disintegrate human flesh 
with his bare hands. Prepare the Emmy! 
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be? ae) Water World 


« A gaggle of superstars - and, uh, Avril 
Lavigne - flocked to the waves in 
August. Chris Martin cold-played in 
the bracing waters of the Hamptons. 
While on honeymoon with Swizz 
Beatz in France, Alicia Keys busted 
out her bump, and Elton John’s man 
toys helped him walk the plank in 
Saint-Tropez. Vive la vacation! 
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RONNIE REMBRANDT 

Rolling Stone Ron Wood 

—_ will soon have his first 

major U.S. art show - in 

’ D Ohio! In London, the 
ws ti? / wages ; 

Cie La guitarist unloaded his 


Mie age ~~» = -- masterpieces. 
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BUBBLICIOUS 
Party-starter 
Akon hopped 
into a plastic orb 
ellis iat-#@- ite) mi 
iTelger-limeVaecis 
rolling over the 
audience, he 
Furthur’s was last spotted 
Lesh, Weir and bouncing'toward 
- Jeff Pehrson GaZa. 
harmonized at 
the ballpark. 


Steal Your Base 


The San Francisco Giants celebrated Jerry Day 
with Garcia bobbleheads and a special extra- 
jammy version of the national anthem sung by 
Bob Weir and Phil Lesh: It was 30 minutes long 
be at and featured the altered lyric “... and the 
RRy GA bong hits’ red glare.” 
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Summer Wipeout 
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RATINGS BOOM 

A contestant on 


ABC's summer ’ 
hit Wipeout , 





The off-season is when the networks get truly shameless and reveal 
just how dumb they think we really are By Rob Sheffield 


UMMERTIME, AND THE 
S brain cells are dead. That's 

the beauty of TV during 
the dog days: It’s the time of the 
season when practically any- 
thing can get on the air, espe- 
cially if it involves cops, sharks 
or Kardashians taking Miami 
from behind. Standards? Low. 
Shame? None. The networks 
will try any ridiculous concept 
~ this is when they go for all 
the rejects that would seem too 
stupid, too desperate, any other 
time of the year. A short guide 
to the summer of 2010: 


Dumb people fall down, 
ratings go up 

Wipeout (Tues. and Thurs., 8 
p.m., ABC) is the perfect sum- 
mer filler, because it leaves 
no trace memory behind. It’s 
always the same: Ordinary 
clods sign up to get maimed 
on an obstacle course, includ- 
ing the Hurtles (they’re like 
hurdles — except they hurt!), 
the Scary-Go-Round and the 
Dreadmill. Can you climb the 
Sini-Stairs? Can you handle 
the violent seesaw they call the 
Beater Totter? It proves that 
we Americans like our athletes 
best when theyre out-of-shape 
slobs like the rest of us. Who 


wants to watch steroid mus- 


clemen hit home runs when 
you could watch the doughnut- 
stuffed dork next door mangle 
his nads on the Piston Punch? 
Suck on that, World Cup! 


Stroker Ace’s revenge 


When Burt Reynolds ap- 
peared on Burn Notice (Thurs., 
9 p.m., USA) as a renegade 
spy, it was more than just the 
casting coup of the summer. 
It proved that Burt is king 
these days, because his whole 
attitude has turned into the 
television aesthetic of 2010. 
Every leading man is doing 
Burt Reynolds this season, 
a laid-back wiseass one step 
ahead of the Man — wheth- 
er it’s Jason Lee on Memphis 
Beat, Thomas Jane on Hung 
or Mark Feuerstein on Royal 
Pains. Your basic summer for- 
mula for success is Gator plus 
The Cannonball Run, with 
a side order of WW. and the 
Dixie Dancekings. Take Reyn- 
olds’ 1984 cop flick with Clint 
Eastwood, City Heat, flip the 
genders, and what do you get? 
Rizzoli & Isles. 


America does not, in fact, 


have talent 


But we're always glad when you 
show up, Howie Mandel! 
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Ochocinco needs love 

Nobody this famous has ever 
done a reality dating show 
(Ochocinco: The Ultimate Catch, 
Sun., 9 p.m., VH1) while they 
were sti// famous. This is an 
NFL star - we're not talking 
Ray J or Bret Michaels here. 
The man doesn’t need the ex- 
posure, and he certainly 
doesn't need the groupies. But 
he makes Bret Michaels look 
eloquent, and where Michaels 


THe WATCH LIST 


On the Road With 
Austin and Santino 
Thurs., 10:30 p.m., Lifetime 
Project Runway has gotten 
unwatchable, but this is more 
like it- a road trip across 
America with a couple of hi- 
lariously flamboyant, batshit- 
crazy fashionistas, Austin 
Scarlett and Santino Rice are 
two of the funniest crea- 
tures ever to rock reality TV. 
and watching them flounce 
through the heartland is some 
kind of dream-team shit. 


Jersey Shore 
Thursdays, 10 p.m., MTV 

How Surreal is the new Jersey 
Shore? Fame has changed 

our favorite guidos so much 
that the Situation is the sanest 
of the bunch. R.S. 














comes offas a guy desperate for 
love, even the kinda TV camera 
can provide, Ochocinco doesn't 
seem to notice the cameras are 
on. Up against this ego, The 
T.0. Show never had a chance. 


RuPaul is one of a kind 


Only in brain-sautéing sum- 
mer heat would anybody float 
an idea like RuPaul’s Drag U 
(Mon., 9 p.m., Logo): The cross- 
dressing diva hosts a make- 
over show for real-life ladies 
who need drag-queen tutors to 
turn them into fierce bitches, 
on a college campus with you 
BETTER WORK inscribed on 


_ the archway. Well played, Logo 


network! And it does work — it’s 
even better than the awesome 
RuPaul’s Drag Race. I got ver- 
klempt when a couple of sub- 
urban wallflowers, now calling 
themselves Honey Boom and 
Moxie Mayhem, do their “I'm 
Every Woman’ lip-sync routine 
for guest judge Taylor Dayne. 
Commence dragulation! 


Self-help makes for really 
sucky reality TV 
Breakthrough, with self-help 
king Tony Robbins? It got axed 
after two episodes. Sorry, Pro- 
fessor Personal Power, but Ru- 
Paul does this shit better. 


American Idol is having 
one hell of a preseason 
Watching American Idol fall 
apart this summer was more 
fun than watching American 
Idol. It’s like when your college 
roommate spent summer vaca- 
tion backpacking through Eu- 
rope, had a bad acid trip and 
came back to school babbling 
about Jesus and calling him- 
self “Johannes.” The nation’s 
favorite show has been mak- 
ing high-profile changes. The 
current game plan is for Ste- 
ven Tyler to concentrate on the 
same topic for an hour, twice 
a week, on live TV? Hey, what 
could go wrong? Tyler’s rock- 
god greatness stems from the 
way he rambles and improvises 
word jazz every time he opens 
his mouth. (This is a guy who 
sang the national anthem at 
the Indy 500 and changed the 
words.) And he’s going to be 
sitting between Randy Jack- 
son and some yet-to-be-named 
diva (please, Mariah, please!)? 
Oh, man - this is going to be a 
beautiful fall. 
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Just Say Now 


Californians will vote this fall on whether to legalize 
marijuana — and the measure has a real shot at passing 
* By AriBerman * 


N 1996, CALIFORNIA BECAME THE 

first state in the nation to legalize 

marijuana for medical use. Now, 

with a ballot initiative up for a vote 
in November, it could become the first to 
ratify an even more striking landmark: 
the legalization of pot for recreational use. 
Proposition 19 — the Regulate, Control 
and Tax Cannabis Act of 2010 - treats pot 
much like alcohol after the repeal of Pro- 
hibition, allowing each city and county to 
decide whether it wants to approve and 
tax commercial sales of the drug. And re- 
gardless of what local jurisdictions do, any 
Californian over 21 could possess up to an 
ounce of marijuana, smoke it in private 
or at licensed establishments, and grow a 
small amount for personal consumption. 
“We're not requiring anyone to do any- 
thing,” says Jim Wheaton, a prominent 
First Amendment lawyer who drafted the 
ballot initiative. “We're just repealing the 
laws that prevent it.” 

The driving force behind the measure 
is Richard Lee, the 47-year-old activist 
and former Aerosmith roadie who helped 
spark the rise of medical marijuana in Cal- 


Illustration by Victor JUHASZ 


ifornia. As founder of Oaksterdam Uni- 
versity, the country’s first self-proclaimed 
“Cannabis College,” Lee put up $1.3 mil- 
lion to gather the 430,000 signatures 
needed to put the legalization initiative on 
the ballot this fall. Leading advocates of 
drug reform urged him to wait until 2012, 
when Barack Obama is up for re-elec- 
tion and young voters will be more likely 
to turn out. But in March, after a poll he 
commissioned showed that 54 percent of 
Californians support legalization, Lee in- 
sisted on moving forward. 

Lee, who took up pot 20 years ago to 
dull the pain from an accident that left 
him paralyzed from the waist down, be- 
lieves that legalizing marijuana can help 
fix California’s devastated economy. In his 
hometown of Oakland, the city council re- 
cently approved permits for four indoor 
marijuana plantations the size of football 
fields, in a high-profile bid to treat pot like 
any other legitimate business. “I'm trying 
to get rid of that black-market culture,” 
Lee says. His campaign for the Tax Canna- 
bis initiative smartly markets it as a “com- 
mon-sense solution to our broken budget,” 


arguing that legalization will provide the 
state with as much as $1.4 billion a year in 
tax revenues — roughly equivalent to the 
state’s citrus industry, and more than ei- 
ther alcohol or cigarettes. 

The ballot initiative has provoked a 
sharp split in California politics. Near- 
ly every major elected official, includ- 
ing many top Democrats, has come out 
against it. Sen. Dianne Feinstein signed 
the ballot argument opposing the initia- 
tive, and gubernatorial candidate Jerry 
Brown has gone to absurd lengths to try to 
distance himself from the measure. “We've 
got to compete with China,” he recently 
declared. “And if everybody's stoned, how 
the hell are we going to make it?” 

But it will take more than such over- 
the-top scare tactics to derail the mea- 
sure. A notable array of unions, civil rights 
groups and law-enforcement officials has 
lined up to support legalization, and even 
Gov. Arnold Schwarzenegger has said that 
“it’s time for a debate” on the issue. Polls 
show the measure has a real shot at pass- 
ing, and Lee has recruited an impressive 
team of veteran political operatives, en- 
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vironmental advocates and union orga- 
nizers to manage the campaign. Taken 
together, it’s the most effective and well- 
organized campaign to end marijuana 
prohibition since the drug was declared 
illegal in 1937. 

“We've released a conveyer belt of en- 
dorsements showing the breadth and 
depth of our support,” says Dan Newman, 
an experienced Democratic strategist who 
is working for Tax Cannabis. “It’s not justa 
bunch of dreadlocked stoners.” 


HE PUSH TO LEGALIZE POT 

wouldn't have been possible 

without the widespread accep- 

tance of medical marijuana. Pot 
~ which is now distributed to an estimated 
500,000 patients at hundreds of dispen- 
saries across California — has become the 
state's largest cash crop, with annual sales 
estimated at $14 billion. 

Indeed, many drug-policy reformers 
always intended for medical marijuana 
to be the first step on the road to full le- 
galization. “There was a hope and a belief 
that this would soften up the opposition 
to broader legalization of marijuana,” says 
Ethan Nadelmann, executive director of 
the Drug Policy Alliance. “A growing num- 
ber of people are beginning to see dispen- 
saries as assets to the community. Theyre 
taking marijuana off the streets and pay- 
ing taxes, People see that this can be effec- 
tively regulated.” 

The main coalition supporting Tax Can- 
nabis operates out of a bright and mod- 
ern storefront in downtown Oakland 
that once housed Oaksterdam Universi- 
ty, which has trained some 12,000 stu- 
dents in how to grow, distribute and mar- 
ket marijuana. The effort marks the first 
time that labor unions, civil rights groups 
and drug-policy reformers have worked 
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together, side by side, in the same initia- 
tive campaign. Their main message is to 
emphasize that legalization isn’t about ca- 
tering to the needs of potheads — it’s about 
rescuing the state from its $19 billion def- 
icit and putting tens of thousands of un- 
employed Californians to work. “We don't 
see Prop 19 as a marijuana issue, says Dan 
Rush, a union organizer with the Unit- 
ed Food and Commercial Workers who is 
lining up endorsements for the ballot ini- 
tiative. “We see it as a jobs creator and tax- 
revenue generator.” 

Armed with union mailers that de- 
scribe cannabis as “California’s newest 
union-friendly green industry,” Rush 
has secured an endorsement from the 
Western States Council of the UFCW, 
which boasts 200,000 members. He’s 
also won support from unions represent- 


But Rush and other proponents of le- 
galization aren't relying on economic ar- 
guments alone to win over undecided vot- 
ers. “There’s no one bumper sticker that 
will work,” says Chris Lehane, a high- 
profile Democratic strategist and former 
top adviser in the Clinton administra- 
tion who's advising the campaign. Legal- 
ization, advocates point out, will also re- 
duce a host of societal costs: the needless 
arrests each year of some 78,000 Califor- 
nians for marijuana-related offenses, the 
overcrowding of the state prison system, 
the havoc wreaked by Mexican drug car- 
tels that rely on pot for 60 percent of their 
revenue, the inability of police spread 
thin by budget cuts to focus on violent 
crimes. Backers also emphasize that le- 
galizing and regulating marijuana 
will actually help keep pot away from 





“The pro-pot people used to be the nutty 
ones,” says a consultant on the legalization 








campaign. “Now it’s just the opposite.” 
: : oe = 


ing longshoremen, communication work- 
ers and painters, and he hopes to get the 
security workers, machinists and pub- 
lic employees onboard soon. But con- 
vincing the state’s political establishment 
to take a public stance on legalization 
has been a challenge. “When I'm talking 
one-on-one with union people or Demo- 
cratic Party people, everybody loves the 
idea,” says Rush, an old-school organiz- 
er who owns three Harleys and sports a 
dozen tattoos. “But they're afraid to come 
out front.” It’s his job, he says, “to make 
this industry palatable by illuminating its 
potential.” 
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kids, who now say it’s easier to buy weed 
than booze. 

“Swing voters, in their gut, completely 
understand that banning marijuana out- 
right has been a total failure,” says Ste- 
phen Gutwillig, the California director 
of the Drug Policy Alliance, who has sat 
in on focus groups of women from sub- 
urban Los Angeles. “They know it makes 
no sense to treat marijuana differently 
than alcohol or tobacco. But we're rela- 
tively early in the social discourse about 
how to fix this problem. There’s a comfort 
level that has to develop very quickly for 
Prop 19 to pass.” 
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ESPITE THE EARLY MOMEN- 
tum behind Prop 19, ballot ini- 
tiatives are a dicey game in Cal- 
ifornia. Progressive activists in 
the state are still smarting from the pas- 
sage of Prop 8, which banned gay marriage 
in 2008 thanks to a huge influx of money 
from the Christian right. To defeat the 
measure, religious conservatives effective- 
ly targeted black voters and ethnic groups 
— an approach that could be replicated in 
the fight over legalization. 

The campaign against pot —- known as 
Public Safety First — is being managed by 
Wayne Johnson, a prominent Republi- 
can strategist in Sacramento with ties to 
the religious right. So far, there’s no evi- 
dence that churches are devoting signifi- 
cant resources to defeat the issue, as they 
did in the battle over gay marriage. But 
opponents are employing the same sort of 
fearmongering tactics. Save California, a 
“family values” group that fought to ban 












“DEVIL WEED” Bishop 
Ron Allen is pot’s most 
outspoken opponent. 


gay marriage, is running ads that claim 
pot is “50 to 70 percent more cancer- 
causing than cigarettes.” John Lovell, a 
65-year-old lobbyist for law-enforcement 
groups in Sacramento, alleges that Prop 
19 will create “a preferred status for mar- 
ijuana in the workplace,” allowing Cal- 
ifornians to possess, use and sell pot on 
the job — an effective sound bite that hap- 
pens to be completely untrue. Opponents 
also hope to bury the measure in con- 
fusing technicalities: Public Safety First 
calls it a “jumbled legal nightmare” and 
claims it would cause chaos in California, 
allowing bus drivers to show up high for 
work and jeopardizing $40 billion in fed- 
eral contracts. 

As in the battle over gay marriage, 
black voters are also emerging as a key 
swing constituency. Alice Huffman, the 
influential head of the California NAACP, 
endorsed Prop 19 after a recent study re- 
vealed that African-Americans in the 










state are two to three times as likely as 
whites to be arrested for marijuana offens- 
es. But in recent months, a black preach- 
er from Sacramento named Ron Allen has 
risen from obscurity to become the most 
outspoken public opponent of legaliza- 
tion. A former-drug-addict-turned-anti- 
drug-crusader, Allen appears regularly 
on major outlets like Fox News and visits 
black churches to hammer home a simple 
message: that marijuana is the root of all 
social evil. 

“They might say it’s not a gateway drug, 
but I want you to know, it is a gateway 
drug,” he thunders to the congregation at 
First Tabernacle Baptist Church on a re- 
cent Sunday morning - halfway through 
a tour he’s making of 100 churches state- 
wide. “I started with marijuana and grad- 
uated to crack cocaine.” 

Allen insists that backers of Prop 19 
want to “legalize all drugs,” including 
crack and Ecstasy, even though such sub- 
stances will remain illegal if the initia- 
tive passes. On his website, he claims 
that 4,100 congregations support his an- 
ti-marijuana position, but he refuses to 
make the list public. He also boasts of 
holding three doctorates from Sacramen- 
to Theological Seminary, including one in 
evangelism. He calls Huffman, a longtime 
civil rights leader in California, “Enemy 
No. 1 to the black church.” 

Allen owes his prominence to Alexan- 
dra Datig, a PR consultant and recover- 
ing addict in Los Angeles, who promoted 
him as a leading spokesman against le- 
galization. The two met through Califor- 
nians for Drug Free Youth, after Datig had 
quit her job as a high-profile prostitute for 
Heidi Fleiss and co-written a book, Yowll 
Never Make Love in This Town Again, 
chronicling her wild sexcapades with 
the likes of Jack Nicholson. These days 
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she denounces drugs with the evangel- 
ical fervor of a born-again believer, re- 
nouncing Prop 19 as “un-American” and 
insisting that indoor marijuana cultiva- 
tion will spread a killer fungus known as 
aspergillus. 

The debunked claims made by figures 
like Datig and Allen — which so far ap- 
pear to have done little to sway the black 
community — raise questions about the 
credibility of Prop 19’s opponents. “To 
use Bishop Allen as a barometer, I think 
they're really grasping at straws,” says the 
NAACP’s Huffman. “It leads me to be- 
lieve they don't have much of acampaign.” 
Other advocates of legalization are even 
more blunt. “Not so long ago, the pro-pot 
people used to be the nutty ones,” says 
Doug Linney, a longtime environmental 
organizer who serves as the lead political 
consultant for Tax Cannabis. “Now it’s just 
the opposite.” 


HE BLACK COMMUNITY ISN'T 

the only pivotal constituency 

in the battle for legalization: 

The state’s prison guards are 
also likely to play a key role. Two years 
ago, when reform advocates in Califor- 
nia placed an initiative on the ballot that 
would have relaxed penalties for nonvio- 
lent drug offenders, the measure seemed 
very likely to pass. Major donors like 
George Soros funded the campaign, and 
the initiative led in the polls for much of 
the year. Then the California Correction- 
al Peace Officers Association — one of the 
most powerful unions in the state - spent 
$1 million on an ad campaign featuring 
Dianne Feinstein denouncing the initia- 
tive as a “drug dealer’s bill of rights.” In 
the end, the measure wound up losing by 
19 points on Election Day. “If big money 
comes in on the other side,” says Gutwillig 
of the Drug Policy Alliance, “it’s very hard 
to win a reform of this nature.” 

For now, though, the prison guards are 
staying out of the fight. The union appears 
to have less of a stake in the measure than 
it did in the 2008 campaign, which direct- 
ly threatened to reduce jobs in the prison 
industry. “At this time, we haven't taken a 
position on Proposition 19, and it’s not cer- 
tain that we will,” says JeVaughn Baker, a 
spokesman for the union. The Tax Canna- 
bis campaign, meanwhile, has won the en- 
dorsement of many prominent cops in the 
state, who argue that legalization will curb 
drug violence and free up cash-strapped 
police departments to focus on more seri- 
ous crimes. “Like an increasing number of 
law enforcers, I have learned that most bad 
things about marijuana - especially the 
violence made inevitable by an obscene- 
ly profitable black market - are caused 
by the prohibition, not by the plant,” re- 
tired San Jose police chief Joseph McNa- 
mara wrote in a recent op-ed for The San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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KING CANNABIS 
Richard Lee backed 
the legahization 
measure imeéatifornia. 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR POT 


Ending Prohibition 


ver since the Obama administration 
BK, announced a year ago that the 

federal government would no 
longer raid medical-marijuana facilities 
that operate within the law, the push to 
legalize pot has turned into a nationwide 
stampede. tn addition to the 14 states that 
have already authorized marijuana for 
medical purposes, at least a dozen states - 
from Alaska to Minnesota, Massachusetts 
to Nebraska - have decriminalized 
possession of the drug. “The decision 
by the Justice Department last year 
was incredibly important,” says Ethan 
Nadelmann, executive director of the Drug 
Policy Alliance. “It sent a message to state 
legislators that they could get their hands 
dirty trying to regulate this stuff.” Since 
then, lawmakers and advocates have taken 
major steps toward ending prohibition: 


@ Last December, Congress overturned 
a federal measure known as the Barr 
Amendment that blocked the District 
of Columbia from setting up medical- 
marijuana dispensaries approved by 
voters back in 1998. Lobbying for the 
amendment’s repeal was none other 
than Bob Barr, the former congressman 
and anti-drug crusader for whom it 
was named. “This marks the first time 
in history that Congress has changed 

a marijuana law for the better,” says 
Aaron Houston, a former lobbyist for the 
Marijuana Policy Project. 


@ in Colorado, which approved pot for 
medical use a decade ago, applications for 
patient permits have more than tripled. 
Giving new meaning to its mile-high 
moniker, Denver also sports one of the 
greatest concentrations of marijuana 
storefronts in the country, with pot 
dispensaries outnumbering Starbucks. 


@ The city council in Oakland, California, 
which faces a $31 million deficit and 17 
percent unemployment, has approved 
four large-scale marijuana plantations that 
could produce as much as 70,000 pounds 


of pot each year. The licensed facilities - 
aimed at making Oakland the Silicon Valley 
of cannabis - could bring in an estimated 
$38 million a year in fees and taxes. 


@ Since 2005, the number of Americans 
who support legalizing pot jumped from 36 
percent to 44 percent - one of the biggest 
shifts since Gallup started polling on the 
issue in 1969, Three-quarters of Americans 
now label the War on Drugs as “failing.” 


@ This fall, two red states - Arizona and 
South Dakota - will vote on whether to 
legalize medical marijuana. A push is 
under way to enable voters in three more - 
Colorado, Washington and Oregon - to cast 
their ballots for full legalization in 2012. 


g In July, advocates in Washington state 
almost succeeded in putting a measure 
on the ballot this fall that would have 
removed all criminal penalties for any 
marijuana-related activity by adults. 
“Whether it's possession, growing it, 
selling it, transporting it - there would be 
no restriction whatsoever,” says Alison 
Holcomb, drug-policy director for the 
Washington chapter of the ACLU. Polls 
show that 56 percent of Washington 
voters support full legalization; the state 
Democratic Party endorsed the measure. 


@ Congress has approved a blue-ribbon 
commission to study the U.S. criminal 
justice system —- including the senseless 
drug laws that have flooded America's 
prisons with pot offenders. “Everything 
should be on the table,” says Sen. Jim 
Webb of Virginia, the commission's 
lead sponsor. 


Taken together, reform advocates say, 
the widespread push for legalization will 
eventually lead the federal government to 
lift its prohibition on pot. “The people are 
leading, state legislators will follow - and 
Congress will be the last to sign on,” says 
Nadelmann, “We're not quite at the tipping 
point, but we're getting awfully close.” 
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This law-and-order approach plays well 
with soccer moms in Los Angeles, who 
often provide the swing vote in Califor- 
nia politics. “Like most things in polities 
these days, it’s going to come down to the 
conflicted baby boomers,” says Bill Car- 
rick, a prominent Democratic consultant 
based in Los Angeles. But leading Demo- 
crats are still shying away from the mea- 
sure, fearing that legalization will be used 
against them as a wedge issue. At recent 
meetings, both the California Democrat- 
ic Party and the California Labor Feder- 
ation voted to remain neutral on Prop 19. 
“The Democratic point of view, which is 
understandable, is that we don’t want to 
be seen as the party of drugs and dope,” 
says Carrick. 

In fact, advocates argue, the campaign 
to legalize pot could actually have the op- 
posite effect, sparking a “burnout turnout” 
that will boost Democrats in November. 
When asked how the party can get first- 
time Obama voters to show up this fall, 


$62,000 in the bank, a paltry number in 
California politics. (By comparison, the 
campaigns for and against gay marriage 
spent a total of $80 million.) Richard Lee, 
who launched the legalization measure, is 
largely tapped out, and it’s unclear if big- 
money supporters like George Soros will 
join the fray. “I don't see anybody jump- 
ing in big-time tomorrow,” says Nadel- 
mann, who has coordinated funding for 
previous drug-reform efforts. “But funders 
are keeping their ears open. So they’re not 
saying no.” 

In an attempt to lure big money, Tax 
Cannabis recently enlisted Marjan 
Philhour, a major Democratic Party fund- 
raiser in San Francisco, as the campaign's 
finance chair. To have a good shot at pas- 
sage, according to one high-ranking Dem- 
ocratic operative, the group needs to raise 
at least $10 million. Ideally, strategists 
say they would like to raise $15 million - 
double what was spent to legalize medical 
marijuana in 1996 — which would enable 





Rather than casting them as the party of 
pot, the “burnout turnout” could actually 
boost Democrats in November. 


the 78-year-old chairman of the Califor- 
nia Democratic Party, John Burton, gave a 
one-word answer: “Pot.” Indeed, polls in- 
dicate that legalization could lure Obama 
voters to the polls like no other issue. The 
progressive blog Firedoglake and Students 
for Sensible Drug Policy recently launched 
a “Just Say Now” campaign, both online 
and through college campuses, to turn out 
young voters. And Nate Silver, the noted 
political statistician, believes that polling 
on pot, which shows legalization with a 
50-50 chance of passing, may undercount 
its true support. In a reverse of the so- 
called Bradley Effect, in which white vot- 
ers support black candidates in public but 
vote against them in private, yoters may 
denounce legalization to pollsters but qui- 
etly support it on Election Day. Silver dubs 
this the “Broadus Effect” in honor of Calvin 
Broadus, better known as Snoop Dogg. 
Like most ballot initiatives, the fight to 
legalize pot will ultimately come down to 
money, especially since neither side has 
much funding right now. In the first six 
months of this year, Public Safety First 
raised only $41,000 — most of it from the 
California Police Chiefs Association — and 
spent all but $19,000. Tax Cannabis raised 
considerably more, though it still has only 


ARI BERMANS /irst book, “Herding Don- 
heys: The Fight to Rebuild the Democratic 


Party and Reshape American Politics,” 


will be published in October. This is his 
first story for ROLLING STONE. 
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them to run TV ads statewide in the final 
month of the campaign. 

If the measure does pass, proponents 
believe that the White House will not 
challenge it in court — much as New York 
was allowed to stop enforcing alcohol laws 
in 1923, a decade before Congress ended 
Prohibition. “I would hope the Obama ad- 
ministration and Attorney General Hold- 
er would see this as an example of the gen- 
ius of the Founding Fathers, who looked 
at the states as ‘crucibles of democracy, ” 
says Wheaton, who drafted the ballot ini- 
tiative. For now, however, advocates con- 
cede that Prop 19 faces an uphill climb. 
“We're fighting almost a hundred years 
of lies,” says Mauricio Garzon, the cam- 
paign’s director. Similar measures failed 
in Alaska and Nevada twice in the past 
decade — as well as 38 years ago in Cali- 
fornia, when the initiative was coinciden- 
tally also named Prop 19. “The burden of 
proof is always on the yes side to change 
the status quo,” says Mark DiCamillo, di- 
rector of California's Field Poll. 

Yet proponents of legalization are cau- 
tiously optimistic about the current polit- 
ical climate. “Tf it fails, it fails temporar- 
ily,” says Dan Rush, who predicts victory 
this year. “We'll take what we've learned 
from this initiative and create one that 
can win on the 2012 ballot.” And if Dem- 
ocrats lose their congressional majority 
in November, as some are predicting, per- 
haps they can go to California and smoke 
away the pain. rs) 








Solar Power, 


At Long Last 


Can huge solar-thermal plants 
op global warming? 


For decades, solar power 
has promised to provide 
an inexhaustible supply of 
clean energy - but it never 
seemed to deliver. Now, 
the federal government 
and venture capitalists are pouring bil- 
lions into a massive solar-thermal instal- 
lation known as lvanpah. It's cheaper 
and more reliable than photovoltaic 
cells, and it provides power onascale 
big enough to rival coal and nukes. 

JEFF GOODELL 


How It Works Instead of photovoltaic 
cells on rooftops, lvanpah relies ona 
vast field of mirrors in the Mojave Des- 
ert to act as giant magnifying glasses. 
The mirrors — spread across 3,500 acres 
- concentrate the stin’s energy, boiling 
a Mammoth vat of water and creating 
steam to drive an electric turbine. 


Why It’s Revolutionary Sheer size. 
it's the biggest solar plant ever: When 
ivanpah goes online in 2014, it will 
power 140,000 homes, create 1,000 
jobs and reduce COz2 by 400,000 tonsa 
year - the equivalent of taking 70.000 
cars off the road. 





A solar-thermal 
test field in Israel 


4.0 
or 7 


Who's Behind It BrightSource Energy, 
a California-based solar firm backed 

by $300 million in investment from 
Chevron, Google and Silicon Valley 
venture capitalists. in July, the Energy 
Department kicked in $1.37 billion in 
loan guarantees for the project. 


Biggest Obstacles Geography (you 
heed lots of flat land), power lines (you 
need wires to transmit electricity from 
the desert) and turtles (the project had 
to be scaled down to protect the habitat 
of the endangered desert tortoise). 


The Future Very sunny. BrightSource 
plans to build 14 plants in the South- 
west, and Israel and Australia are also 
getting into the act. 
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WYCLEF’S MISSION 


The Haitian hip-hop superstar has 

anew cause: Running for president 

of his devastated homeland 

By Douglas Brinkley 

PHOTOGRAPH BY PLATON 

HEN WYCLEF JEAN HEARD THAT HAITI HAD BEEN HIT BY A 7.0 


Richter earthquake on January 12th, he sprang into action. Jean, a proud Hai- 
tian by birth, a member of the diaspora that immigrated to the United States in 





the late 1970s, immediately went to Port-au-Prince to make himself useful. Upon 
arriving, his first instinct was to check in with Haitian president René Préval. “I landed the day after the 
quake,” Jean says. “I looked into Préval'’s eyes, which were anguished. And he said, ‘Man, you don’t know 
what youre going to see when you get on the other side of Port-au-Prince. It’s the apocalypse.” * Jean 
soon saw for himself. Port-au-Prince was in wicked ruin. Children were lying in alleys on cardboard 
boxes, missing limbs. Morphine was in short supply, so the seriously injured were writhing in pain. 
More than 230,000 Haitians were declared dead. Tent cities without sanitation services were sponta- 
neously erected. Humanitarian aid was coming in from all across the globe but not fast enough to alle- 


viate the mass suffering. “Everything was so bad,” Jean recalls. “Everything was broken. It was a body 
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blow hard to put into words.” 

Eight months later, Haiti’s problems 
can hardly be overestimated. Forty-seven 
percent of the population is illiterate; the 
country cannot produce enough food to 
feed itself. Due to a primitive health care 
system that was dysfunctional long be- 
fore the quake, the infant-mortality rate 
in Haiti is the worst in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. A staggering portion of Haitians 
of voting age are in their 20s or younger. 
Most of the 9 million citizens live on less 
than $2 a day. 

What has disturbed Jean the most about 
post-quake Haiti, aside from the abject suf- 
fering, is how the nation’s political system 
has utterly failed the traumatized people. 
As Jean sees it, older politicians don't un- 
derstand the aspirations of Haiti’s teeming 
younger population. And so, on August 5th, 
Wyclef surprised the world by announcing 
that hed run for president. “I'm energiz- 
ing these kids on a whole new level, going 
into different rough areas, real rough areas 
where they have a lot of gangs, and saying, 
‘OK, put down your gun for a job.” 

The old guard immediately shouted foul. 
“They called me a gang leader,” Jean says. 
Others, including Pras Michel, his former 


righteousness. He cringes at the cartoon- 
ish image of himself as a flashy gangster 
riding private jets into Port-au-Prince for 
weekend photo-ops among the dawntrod- 
den and mismanagement of his Yéle Haiti 
foundation. Dressed in a striped suit with 
a red corporate tie, Jean came to the of- 
fices of RoLLING STONE in New York on 
August 9th to discuss, for two hours, his 
hubristic decision to occupy the National 
Palace in Port-au-Prince, a monumental 
edifice currently in ruins. 

Jean sees himself as representing a new 
style of leadership - pragmatic and pro- 
gressive but still a rock star at heart. He’s 
as loved in the slums and shanties as Bob 
Marley, as loved in Davos as Bono. One of 
his closest advisers in his new political in- 
carnation is Kerry Kennedy, the 50-year- 
old daughter of the late Robert F. Kenne- 
dy. They are so tight, he jokes that he’s her 
“other brother.” 

Some of his ideas are grandiose: He 
wants to tap his megawealthy friends to 
invest millions to turn Haiti into a tourist 
magnet. Other goals are more ethereal - 
he dreams of uniting all of Haiti's warring 
gangs and tribes. “If it was just another 
pop musician running for president, pol- 








“Should I say, “here's 





structure — which is something we take for 
granted in America. No matter how much 
money you raise or how much awareness 
you bring to a cause, if a country has lit- 
tle to no infrastructure, you cannot get 
relief to the people. If you want to build 
infrastructure and generate real political 
change, you have to be involved in the po- 
litical process. 

When did you decide? 

After the quake, so many candidates 
came to me, it was wild. One day I was 
sitting with my brother, and he says, “Clef, 
for Christ's sakes, everybody's calling you, 
asking for your support. You might as well 
run yourself, Because the Haitian youth 
aren't going to trust power in the hands of 
anyone else.” 

What is your message to them? 

I think the youth in Haiti are hopeful. 

iven after the earthquake, you saw kids 
neatly dressed headed to school in spite 
of the devastation all around them. Chil- 
dren in Haiti have an incredible love of 
education. But many families simply can- 
not afford to send their children to school. 
Iam not talking about going to college, I 
am talking about basic education, giving 
young people technical skills. With the bil- 





a chance I’m going to 


GET KILLED, SO PLL JUST SIT BACK 


and watch this country topple to the ground’?” 





Fugees bandmate, questioned his experi- 
ence and intelligence, comparing him to 
Sarah Palin, He was attacked for not being 
able to speak French, the language of the 
Haitian elite. Within days of his announce- 
ment, pundits challenged his candidacy, 
saying that because he had supposedly not 
been a Haitian resident for the past five 
years, he was ineligible to run. 

Jean interpreted this as a telling sign 
that the establishment was afraid of him. 
“Just like Barack started a whole new youth 
movement, so can 1,” he says. “We need a 
global president who can work with glob- 
al donors. Haiti doesn't need another local 
leader that all they do is speak French. T'll 
get the youths organized all around the 
world. T know I'm fit to do it.” 

The jet-setting Jean is the world’s most 
high-profile Haitian. At home, he is treat- 
ed as a symbol of national pride - a rare 
success in a culture of brokenness. Jean 
is deeply learned in Haitian history, and 
imbued with an almost surreal self-con- 
fidence. His chief selling point as a can- 
didate is an unshakable sense of his own 


DouGLAS BRINKLEY wrote the Bob 
Dylan cover story in RS 1078. 
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iticians wouldn't care to sit with me,” says 
Jean. “But my track record shows, from the 
U.N. to the World Food Program, that this 
is something I've always been doing.” 


Are you worried somebody s going to 
pull a fast one on you and say youre not 
qualified? 

Before I was in the game, everybody cov- 
eted my support. But once I announced, 
the opposition started looking to exclude 
me. They are thinking seven chess moves 
ahead on how they can checkmate me. | 
can't ignore that. But I have lawyers. 

What will you do if you can't get on the 
ballot? Will you go away quietly? 

If that happens, I have to be willing to 
accept that as law, and not provoke my 
people to erupt. At the end of the day, 
the law is the law. But that doesn’t mean 
we're not going to challenge the judicial 
system if we feel like there's foul play. I’m 
going to keep doing what I’m doing, even 
if 1 am excluded. The movement will con- 
tinue right up until election day on No- 
vember 28th. 

Why did you decide to run? 

The earthquake taught me a valuable 
lesson about the importance of infra- 


lions of aid promised to Haiti, jobs will be 
created. We need an educated workforce, 
and that starts with the youth. 

I feel that if someone gives you their 
vote, that means that they're putting their 
life in your hands. I feel it’s important, 
even if you don't have all the answers yet, 
to address the nation and say, “This is what 
I want to do, this is what I'm waiting for, 
this is the roadblock, stay with me. You're 
in a tent, I have not forgotten you, we're 
working on a plan to get you out.” 

One of the other candidates is your 
uncle, Raymond Joseph, Haiti's ambas- 
sador to the United States. Will you really 
run against your own uncle? 

Yes, it will just make it more interest- 
ing [laughs]. 

What are his weaknesses? There must be 
some, or you wouldnt run against him. 

He’s going to read this in RoLLING 
Stone, I don’t want to get a whuppin.... 

Did he call you and say, “What the hell 
are you doing, Clef?” 

We've spoken many times. My uncle 
has always been into politics. He start- 
ed the first Haitian newspaper in New 
York, called Haiti Observateur. He was 
the first person to translate the New Tes- 
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TENT-CITY SAVIOR Wyclef Jean visits Port-au-Prince on June 15th. “Everything was 
broken. It was hard to put into words,” says Jean of the earthquake devastation. 





tament into Creole. We had a lot of debates 
in the house. He has very strong views on 
how he sees Haiti. I see it different. I came 
to America. I lived in the housing proj- 
ects of Brooklyn. But before the projects, 
I was in a Haitian hut. So the comparison 
is, for me, I went from nothing to some- 
thing. Up from the hut. The American 
dream. I know American history, I know 
English history, I know French history, I 
know what happened in history. But as a 
21st-century Haitian, am I going to dwell 
on those difficult days? Or am I going to 
say, “I have no time for what happened in 
the past. I know what it is, but we're work- 
ing towards the present”? That’s my whole 
campaign policy. 

You are almost as well-known for per- 
forming Bob Marley songs as your own. 
Will you be breaking out “Redemption 
Song” or “No Woman, No Cry” while you're 
campaigning? 

“Redemption Song” is a great song. I 
would sing that song anywhere. I grew 
up in the church, My dad was a Nazarene 
minister. Bob Marley is like church. He 
had a way of bringing biblical stories to 
modern times and into everything that’s 
going on. As a poor Haitian, I could natu- 
rally relate to where he came from, listen- 
ing to the struggle: “Them belly full, but 
we hungry’...or “Exodus, movement of 
Jah people.” You could take all of his music 
and use it as a political platform. 


if HE WAS PRESIDENT 
Watch our exclusive interview 
with Wyclef at rollingstone.com. 
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You were born in Haiti but moved with 
your parents to Brooklyn when you were 
nine. Was that difficult for you? 

When we got to America, we were 
thrilled. We were even happy in the proj- 
ects until, of course, they started teasing 
us, calling us “boat people,” “Go back to 
your country” and AIDS stuff. Auto- 
matically, we became rebellious toward 
the hazing. You could take our sneak- 
ers only so many times. My mom would 
tell you, “Clef was a very tough kid.” But 
after I'd seen cousins get killed, Haitian 
friends go to prison and get deported, I 
wanted to stand up for my people. I'll 
always remember, my mom bought me 
a guitar, and she was like, “Whatever 
youre trying to express, this is the best 
weapon for you to express it with.” And it 
changed me. 

Was there tension between the African- 
Americans and the West Indians? 

Yeah, big time. If you had a funny 
accent you were considered boat people. 
That’s one of the reasons I started rap- 
ping. I wanted to sound like them so I 
could explain to them we are from the 
same place. 

What do you think the United States has 
done right? And, as a corollary, what has 
it misunderstood about Haiti? 

The psychology of the Haitian people is 
important for people to understand, I call 
Haiti the last of the Africas in the Carib- 
bean. If you spend time here, you will have 
a fuller understanding of the mystique 
and psyche of how quick these people can 
be with you, then against you. The Unit- 
ed States has sent a lot of money to Haiti. 
But a lot of that money has been complete- 





ly mismanaged. Why is it mismanaged? 
Because the United States has to under- 
stand that every place you go in Haiti is 
like a different tribe, and they have differ- 
ent agendas. You see a lot of money going 
into Haiti, and the population can't read 
and write? On the list, it says “money for 
agriculture.” Are you kidding me? “Money 
for seed and fertilizer” add up to this? The 
money has to be monitored properly. 

If you have an Achilles’ heel as a candi- 
date, it’s the mismanagement you had in 
your own Yéle Haiti funds. You've called 
it an accounting blunder. What if a critic 
says, “If you couldnt manage those mil- 
lions, how could you deal with billions of 


foreign-aid dollars coming in?” 


The situation in Yéle Haiti, the person 
that was managing those finances, that ac- 
counting firm, was not good, so what did I 
do? I brought in the right accountants, and 
we moved forward and made everything 
transparent. This is what’s called gover- 
nance — to be a leader, you have to be will- 
ing to take responsibility, and that’s why 
I'm comfortable with answering the ques- 
tions over and over again. 

How does your mother feel about you 
running for president? 

My mom’s basically just a church 
woman. She worked for me her entire life, 
so my whole existence is to make sure that 
she’s OK every day. I said, “Mama, you 
never wanted me to get into politics, you 
said it was dangerous, but I just want you 
to know that I'm thinking about running 
for the president of Haiti.” Surprisingly, my 
mother said, “Tf this is the move you want 
to make, then be brave about it, and un- 
derstand it’s going to be heavy. So if youre 
going to give your country five years, give 
them the best five years and make sure 
that you have a security team like Barack 
Obama’ [laughs]. 

Do you worry about someone taking a 
shot at you? 

If you look it up on the Internet, you'll 
see my assassination was plotted a few 
times. The last time I went to Haiti, I 
felt a little uneasy when the government 
pulled the police force off of me. I had no 
security. No one wants to be assassinated. 
But the violence which lies in Haiti, it’s so 
much that people barely investigate it, it’s 
almost like, “OK, man, we told you, Clef, 
if you go here, youre going in a high-risk 
zone.” But what should I do, say, “There's 
a chance I’m going to get killed, so I'll just 
sit back and watch this country topple to 
the ground in the next few years”? That’s 
notin my DNA. 

What do you say to the people who think 
you should wait your turn? You are only 
40, you have plenty of time. 

I can't wait. It’s a gut feeling. More than 
half of the country is under 21 — those are 
the people who need me. If I’m forced to 
wait, I feel like I will have done my country 
a disservice. There’s a way to restart this 
country and rebuild it from scratch. © 
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SOUTHERN GOTHIC 
Stephen Moyer on 
the set of True Blood 
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She was traveling all the time for work, like 
a gypsy, and had become sick of always 
being cast as the brooding smart chick in 
indie movies. “I was looking for something 
different, a challenge,” she says. “I had 
done a lot of twisty and tortured. I want- 
ed to try something new.” That's why she 
jumped at the chance to play Sookie Stack- 
house, the Southern telepath-waitress on 
True Blood, HBO’s vampire soap opera - 
now a hugely successful show, with more 
than 12 million viewers per week. “Sookie 
is sweet, good-natured and can kick your 
ass While wearing high-heeled pumps and 
a sundress,” says Paquin, 28. “That’s not 
how people saw me.” She snickers a little, 
her voice dripping with sarcasm. “See, the 
girl with dark hair is supposed to be seri- 
ous,’ she says. “Butit only takes one person 
with a little bit of imagination to go, ‘You 
know, pale-skin girls with brown hair can 
also be blond girls with a fake tan, and 
presto change-o, makeover, It’s not rock- 
et science.” 

It’s funny to see Paquin, an emotional- 
ly intelligent lefty activist, getting freaky 
with a vampire on 7rwe Blood, which is 
largely a camp endeavor. After all, she’s 
an Oscar winner, too, one of the young- 
est actors to win the award, which she re- 
ceived for her role in 1993's The Piano at 
age 11. She was just a small-town, cello- 
playing kid in New Zealand before then, 
with parents who insisted on classical- 
musi¢ lessons for their three children in 
hopes that they would form a chamber trio 
~—“We were that kind of family,” she says - 
and after the suecess of the film, she went 
back to school. “I started working a lit- 
tle, then more and more, until acting was 
something I was consciously pursuing, not 
something my parents were allowing me 
to do to have a little fun,” she says. 

After starring in X-Men as Rogue, 
Paquin attended Columbia University 
for a year and lived in New York, where 
she planned to be “buried,” she says, be- 
cause she loved it so much. She was wor- 
ried about moving back to Los Angeles, 
where she never felt comfortable because 
she’s a “14-year-old goth girl deep down,” 
she says. “I was a skate girl. Not that I was 
a great skater, but I was good at standing 
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around sullenly while the boys skated.” 
She still listens to Metallica and Nirvana 
on her headphones when she works out, 
and barely conceals her irritation at those 
who might try to make her do anything 
she doesn’t want to do, like the doctor 
she saw in her teens who suggested that 
she close the gap between her teeth. 
“Somewhere between the doctor putting 
his finger in my mouth and saying that 
he could fix it for me, T was like, “Yeah, 
and I could bite your finger right now,” 
she says. 

Today, not only has Trwe Blood made 
Paquin a bigger star than she’s been since 
The Piano, but she also met her fiance, 
Stephen Moyer, on set. He plays her vam- 
pire paramour, Bill Compton, the un- 
dead Southern Civil War veteran to whom 
Sookie lost her virginity. That’s not the 
only big development in her life: A cou- 





HE MODERN VAMPIRE MYTH WAS 
created in 1816, when a few friends, 
including the dashing Lord Byron, 
his doctor John Polidori and Mary 
Shelley, met at a villa on Lake Ge- 
neva for the summer. There was 
a lot of rain, and ash clouds from 
volcanic eruptions, so they decided to stay 
inside and entertain themselves by read- 
ing German ghost stories to one another. 
That wasn't scary enough, so Byron dared 
them to come up with their own tales. 
Shelley, who was only 18, dreamed up the 
idea for Frankenstein. Polidori invented 
a tale called “The Vampyre,” which re- 
cast the ancient vampire myth of a smelly 
corpse with engorged lips and talons for 
nails as anew sex icon — one part predator, 
one part Romantic seducer, 

It shouldn't be a surprise that almost 
200 years later, our puritanical, God- 





7 0 ME, VAMPIRES ARE SEX,” : 

SAYS “TRUE BLOOD” CREATOR 
ALAN BALL. “1 DON’T GET A VAMPIRE 
STORY ABOUT ABSTINENCE. : 





ple of months ago, Paquin caused a stir 
when she decided to come out as bisex- 
ual, something she says “wasn't news” to 
her but which she had always hidden in 
Hollywood. She'd been asked to tape a 
pro-gay PSA, in which all sorts of celebri- 
ties were making cameos to explain that 
they supported gay rights, and right be- 
forehand she figured, what the hell? Shed 
tell everyone who she really was. “I'm not 
sure what the reaction was, but I'm glad I 
did it,” she says. “There’s such an impulse 
to turn it into a sensational thing, when 
what I was really hoping to say is that it’s 
normal and not interesting.” She smiles. 
“I feel so lucky right now,” she says. “Life 
is pretty great.” 

So there you go - liberation can come 
in many guises, and even sometimes via a 
trashy vampire TV soap opera. 


fearing country remade this complex fig- 
ure into a sissy. We're talking about the 
role Robert Pattinson plays in Twilight, 
the dominant vampire meme of the past 
five years, The Twilight series is primar- 
ily an allegory about chastity, a kind of 
preteen fantasy about keeping men in a 
perpetual state of agony. The subtext of 
Twilight is clear: If Edward has sex with 
Bella, she may be ruined forever. So the 
two of them just float around, never con- 
summiating their love even as they ex- 
change dewy close-ups. One writer calls 
Twilight’s brand of vampire stories for 
girls “the equivalent of lesbian porn for 
men: Both create an atmosphere of sexual 
abandon that is nonthreatening.” Stephen 
King puts the appeal of vampires to young- 
sters, both male and female, more clearly: 
“Impotency is never a threat, since vam- 
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pires’ sexual urges are completely oral,” he 
has said, “They are particularly interesting 
to teenagers who are sexually insecure.” 
There’s something oddly similar about 
the writers of most vampire romances - 
they're almost always women, and devout 
Christians. Twilight's Stephenie Meyer is 
a Mormon, and Charlaine Harris, the au- 
thor of the Sookie Stackhouse book series 
on which True Blood is based, is an Epis- 
copalian who has served as warden of her 
local church. Vampires may be seductive to 
them, but they're also genuinely scary. “I'd 
rather be a human, that’s just my person- 
al preference,” says Harris. “I know how 
I want things to go at the end of my life. 
Immortality is a real burden. I like know- 
ing that I've only got this lifetime to make 
myself what I can be.” She's also not a fan 
of blood: “As far as blood is concerned, 
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that’s something I've outgrown — no more 
monthly period!” she says, hooting a little. 
“T love having gone through that and come 
out the other side.” 

Clearly, this isn’t a complex that has 
True Blood’s creator, Alan Ball, in its grip, 
though he would be too freaked out to be a 
vampire: “I don’t know if I'd like feeding on 
people,” he says. “I think Id feel like, ‘Ooh, 
am I hurting you?’” Ball is from a small 
town that’s now part of metro Atlanta, 
and he still has a Southern accent, though 
not as much as the characters on the show, 
who lay it on like molasses. True Blood is 
very different than Ball's last series, Six 
Feet Under, a five-season-long HBO show 
about a dysfunctional family running a fu- 
neral home. That one was about relation- 
ships in the presence of death; this one is 
about sex in the presence of death. Ball has 


hit on the perfect TV formula: a mix of the 
Sixties cult hit Dark Shadows, the girlie 
phenom of Buffy the Vampire Slayer and 
the porn of Skinemax. 

He was able to come up with this frothy 
concoction because the idea of celibate 
vampires is ridiculous. “To me, vampires 
are sex, he says. “I don't get a vampire 
story about abstinence. I'm 53. I don’t care 
about high school students. I find them ir- 
ritating and uninformed.” On his show, 
every available orifice is used for inter- 
course: gay, straight, between humans 
and supernatural beings, and supernatu- 
ral being on supernatural being, whether 
he be werewolf, dog or an enormous Mi- 
notaur-looking being called a maenad. 
None of the sex is quite as good as vampire 
sex, though, which can happen at the as- 
tonishing rhythm of 120 bpm while simul- 
taneously devouring one’s neck and mak- 
ing your eyes roll back into your head. Says 
Moyer, “If we go from a base level, vampires 
create a hole in the neck where there wasn't 
one before. It’s a de-virginization — break- 
ing the hymen, creating blood and then 
drinking the virginal blood. And there's 
something sharp, the fang, which is prob- 
ing and penetrating and moving into it. So 
that’s pretty sexy. I think that makes vam- 
pires attractive.” He laughs a little. “Plus, 
Robert Pattinson is just hot, right?” 

Sex, in fact, is what makes True Blood, 
gives it cultural relevance. It’s a fitting met- 
aphor for the new sexual revolution: With 
AIDS no longer perceived by most young 
people as a threat, a hookup culture has 
taken hold in the country, both on- and 
offline, in a way that would have been un- 
thinkable in the fearful days ofthe Eighties 
and Nineties. “I was in college at the begin- 
ning of AIDS, and I’ve spent my life being 
scared of blood because it’s the carrier of 
HIV,” says Denis O'Hare, who plays the 
vampire king of Mississippi on the show. 
“And now, suddenly, our culture seems to 
be bathing in blood.” Vampires can kill you 
on True Blood, that’s true, but their blood 
itself is a vehicle of transcendence, of ecsta- 
sy - on the show, it’s sold on the street as the 
drug “V,” and even enhances the act of in- 
tercourse when you drink it. 

But sex isn’t anything without violence 
in the world of True Blood, so there's lots 
of gore too. On a recent day on set, Eric 
Northman —- played by Alexander Skars- 
gard — the 1,000-year-old vampire who 
hailed from the Nordic lands before he be- 
came a bar owner in Louisiana, is drenched 
in blood, along with his raspy-voiced lesbi- 
an sidekick, whom he turned into a vam- 
pire a century ago. Another vamp sits in 
a corner, tied up with silver chains, his 
face burned off. One more has been re- 
duced to liquid and poured into a gigantic 
glass goblet, which rests on the bar. Even 
Paquin has a bit of blood on her wrist. “My 
God,” drawls Ball, stomping around the set 
and looking at the carnage. “It’s the battle 
of the incredibly hot vampires.” 


J 
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Today, the work goes by quickly, with 
various promises of vengeance and retri- 
bution. Paquin tells a few vampires to “go 
back in the hole you came from, you creepy 
cold freaks!” Fangs are taken out of small 
turquoise boxes and set into teeth. Vam- 
pires grunt as they nurse their wounds. 
And eventually, the actors start clowning 
around with each other during takes. “You 
know how on Glee they all have to do a na- 
tionwide tour?” says Paquin, turning to 
Moyer, “Imagine if we had to do that?” 

“Where are we this week?” responds 
Moyer, loving the joke. “The Arkansas 
Pavilion!” 

“Wed have to do four weeks of rehears- 
als, and someone would do a tap dance 
with a silver choker,” says Paquin. “We 
could put on some sort of freak show.” 

“No,” says Moyer, grinning broadly. “I've 
got it: It would be a county-fair sex show. 
Live sex, two dollars!” 


joke to set up its drama: The 

Japanese have developed a syn- 

thetic drink called Tru Blood 

for vampires, so now they can 

live - well, maybe not live, but at 

least exist — without feeding on 
humans. Now that they don't have to hide 
who they are anymore, they can “come out 
of the coffin” to mix with humans. Ball 
lays on the persecution-of-gays metaphor 
really thick here, with talk of vampires 
fighting for equal rights, and religious 
fundamentalists trying to drive stakes 
into their hearts, but he says that’s not 
what the show is really about. “I have a 
hard time seeing the vampires as a meta- 
phor for gays and lesbians,” he says, “just 
because the vampires on our show are, 
for the most part, vicious murderers 
and predators, and I'm gay myself, so I 
don't really want to say, ‘Hey, gays and 
lesbians are basically viciously amoral 
murderers, ” 

As welcoming as some humans are to 
vampires on True Blood, many of these 
immortals just don't want to come down 
to our level. It’s understandable. Even 
one of the most sinister vampires on True 
Blood, the sheriff Erie Northman, is gor- 
geous, powerful and has sex with as many 
women (and men) as he likes, sometimes 
while standing up with the woman hang- 
ing from a torture wheel; more recently, 
he was nude, about to penetrate the vam- 
pire king’s boyfriend from behind, when 
he unceremoniously stabbed him in the 
back with a stake. 

Skarsgard, the eldest son of the actor 
Stellan, seems almost genetically engi- 
neered to play the part of Eric, Evil seems 
to be so much a part of his DNA that he 
was also cast as Lady Gaga's wretched boy- 
friend, the one who pushes her over a bal- 
cony, in the video for “Paparazzi.” “That 
was a really fun day,” he says. At 33, he’s the 
Platonic ideal of a Euro-trash vampire fan- 
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tasy — tall, pallid, with a lock of blond hair 
that falls to the side when he moves a little 
bit, which is not that often. “I like to think 
about Eric like he’s a male lion,” he says, 
when I meet him at an L.A. restaurant. “He 
looks so relaxed, his heartbeat is probably 
15 beats a minute, but you don't know if he’s 
going to pounce, or attack, or yawn.” 

Skarsgard drives a black Audi R8 sports 
car, wears Hermés cologne and dates Kate 
Bosworth, He was a child star back home 
in Stockholm, but set aside the profes- 
sion at 13 to hang out with his friends. 
After school, he joined the military ser- 
vice, which was mandatory in Sweden. 
Skarsgard spent 15 months in the ma- 
rines, with a semiautomatic with a gre- 
nade launcher perched on his shoulder. 
“Tl did it because | thought it would be in- 
teresting,” he says, ordering a Moretti, “I 
didn't do it because I loved guns — it was a 
selfish experience for me. I viewed it as a 
personal challenge.” 

He started thinking about acting again 
after this, and in his early 20s, when he 
was accompanying his father on a trip to 
Hollywood, an agent booked him on an 
audition for Zoolander. “1 said, ‘Of course, 


want people to know too much about me,” 
he admits, when I begin to pry. “It’s easi- 
er for people to suspend disbelief that way. 
There's arisk when people see you in a part 
and they're watching Alexander Skars- 
gard. Also, I learned from my father to 
keep your integrity and protect your fam- 
ily —- there are certain things that you can 
talk about and certain things you shouldn't 
talk about.” 

There is one way in which he’s willing 
to reveal himself, though. On True Blood, 
like most shows where actors have to be 
naked a fair amount of the time, female 
actors Wear a patch, a kind of thong with 
its sides cut off, and male actors get a sock 
to cover their private parts, for propri- 
ety’s sake. “I rock the patch,” says Paquin, 
“even though | don't pretend to think that 
on the 18th hour of shooting anyone on 
set gives two flying whatevers that I have 
my tits out.” 

Skarsgard, on the other hand, refuses 
the sock, in his scenes with both men and 
women. “I don't want a sock around it, that 
feels ridiculous,” he says. “If we're naked 
in the scene, then I'm naked. I've always 
been that way.” 





* * oh 
ah 


“A VAMPIRE BITE IS A BREAKING 


OF THE HYMEN,” SAYS MOYER. 





“IT’S DE-VIRGINIZATION, THEN A 





f RINKING OF THE VIRGINAL BLOOD.” ‘ 





I'll try that — it’s a cool adventure for a 
guy from Stockholm to go on a real Hol- 
lywood audition.” He was cast as a male 
model, and while it didn't change his life, 
he got the bug again. Skarsgard moved to 
L.A., buying a 1981 Eldorado and rooming 
with four Swedish friends in a Santa Mon- 
ica pool house owned by another Swede. 
“One guy was a director, another was an 
actor, one Was just a pot smoker — he was 
a musician, but he just sat around and 
smoked pot,” Skarsgard says. “We were 
so broke that three of us slept in the same 
bedroom.” It was harder to get parts than 
hed imagined, and he went on a lot of au- 
ditions for the high school jock in horror 
movies until he booked the character of 
Iceman in Generation Kill. “That show 
was incredible,” he says. “The Marines 
on set helped us get everything right - 
how to hold the gun, how to get out of the 
Humvee. We would have been lost with- 
out them.” 

This is pretty much the way the con- 
versation with Skarsgard goes — no talk 
about sex, nothing too personal. “I don’t 





HE EVIL OF ERIC HASN'T BEEN 
able to come between Sookie and 
Bill, at least not yet. Paquin doesn't 
even mind the yampire bites she 
endures: She describes them as like 
“having your flesh ripped open by 
two really large needles.” To most 
of us, that might sound terrible, but not to 
her. “I've had 10 piercings in my ear, and 
a bellybutton pierce, and a tongue ring,” 
she says, counting them off. “My tongue, 
as it turns out, is not really appropriate for 
piercing, because the webbing is too close 
to the front, and the bottom barbell kept 
hitting against my teeth — clank, clank, 
clank. And it gave me a lisp, which isn't 
great as an actress,” Plus it must have hurt, 
too, right? “Well, that,” she says. “I don't 
have a problem with that.” 

Moyer and Paquin started dating a few 
months into the show. She had just moved 
to L.A. from New York, he was newly ar- 
rived from London, and the network put 
them up at the same hotel. They start- 
ed having breakfast together every morn- 
ing at a cafe in West Hollywood, and they 
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told each other everything about them- 
selves. Their first kiss happened onscreen, 
but when they took a break in filming, they 
found that they wanted to keep talking 
on the phone at night. “It was like, “That 
would be all right, wouldn't it?’” Moyer 
says. “Nothing has to happen here! It’s just 
one puff!” Within a few months, Moyer’s 
girlfriend in London was out of the picture. 
Now, the marriage is impending — Paquin 
is Wearing an engagement ring, a rustic 
diamond in an antiqued platinum inset, 
even though she’s not a “jewelry girl.” “We 
pretty much consider ourselves married 
now, even though we aren‘ yet,” says Moyer 
over lunch, then takes a beat. “Doesn't it 
make you a little sick in your mouth?” 
Moyer is the opposite of Skarsgard - 
he’s perky, flirtatious and open, referring 
to every woman under 80 as “darling.” He 
might not feel great about Skarsgard rub- 
bing up naked against Paquin, but he deals 
with it. “I do wear a sock in my scenes, but 
I've got nothing to hide,” he says, sniff- 
ing a little. “I just think it might be em- 
barrassing for the crew.” At 40, he’s been 
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an actor for almost 20 years since he left 
Essex, where he grew up the son of a secre- 
tary and a double-glazing salesman — “al- 
though he did have a pet company called 
Petarama, but that was a pet project, wah- 
wah-wah.” He loved buying records, and 
Was never more upset than when Elvis 
and John Lennon died. He tried piano 
and trumpet, but ended up the head of 
the local choir in his adolescence, and he 
formed bands with his friends, including 
“Rod, Jane, Freddy and Mike” (a play on 
the Seventies band) and “BP.” “Our logo 
was the same as British Petroleum’s, ex- 
cept we added a pair of boys’ fronts and 
changed it so BP stood for ‘Bulging Pants,” 
Moyer says. 

Moyer got the callback for True Blood 
the same day his apartment was burglar- 
ized. “When you have things stolen, you 
become much more aware of what's im- 
portant — fucking take the camera if you 
want, but don’t take the tape that’s in it. I 
lost all those sex tapes, the ones of me giv- 
ing head when I was young. That was sup- 
posed to be my meal ticket.” 





In conversation, it becomes clear that 
Moyer enjoys the sexual peculiarities of the 
show. He loves that vampires are a method 
of sexual liberation for Sookie. “It’s about 
taking things to the point where normal 
frames of society wouldn't think that was 
an OK thing for a young Southern girl to 
do,” he says, then becomes lost in a fan- 
tasy. “It’s interesting to think about sex as 
the search for a moment together which is 
a glorious combination of orgasm and the 
sexual oneness that might lead to death. 
Have you ever read William Burroughs’ 
Cities of the Red Night? People fuck while 
attached to nooses on elastic, and when 
ejaculation happens the floor falls away.” 
He smiles a little. “But Bill would be able to 
bring her back, wouldn't he? Hmm.” 

Soon after sharing that daydream, he’s 
out the door. “Got to go find some cherubic, 
virginal flesh. See you later!” he says. 


O THERE YOU GO. HERE’S SOME 
@ evidence that a beautiful love story 
can flower in the midst of a TV 
show about vampires. After all, 
@ True Blood isnt just about sex and 
™ gore, and as we've seen, it’s not 

me about gay persecution either. Series 
creator Ball says that it’s about something 
else entirely: It’s about self-fulfillment, 
about wriggling out of the clutches of re- 
pression, about letting go of the things that 
define you - whether vampire or human - 
to find the real person underneath. 

Ball experienced a lot of death when he 
was young: As a teenager, his sister died 
in a car accident while he was in the car, 
followed by the death of his grandparents 
and his father. “For me, death was a reali- 
ty, acompanion, a force that was just there 
in life and could show up anytime,” he says. 
“It’s hard for me to get interested in stories 
that ignore death, which is what American 
marketing culture would like to do: pre- 
tend that death doesn’t exist, that you can 
buy immortality; just buy these products, 
and you'll be forever young and happy.” 

Instead, Ball figured out another path to 
happiness. He finally loosened the bounds 
of his WASPy household, where he had 
learned to suppress his feelings early, and 
came out as gay at 33. “I was conveniently 
bisexual for a long time, and then I went, 
‘Come on, who am I kidding?’” he says. 
“And I have to say, it was the single biggest 
step I took toward emotional well-being, to 
stop feeling like I had to hide who I am. I’m 
not saying that being gay is what defines 
me, but at the same time, if you feel like 
you have to hide it, then it becomes what 
defines you. You keep it hidden, and the se- 
cret becomes you.” 

Then again, True Blood is just nasty fun. 
“You know, working on Six Feet Under 
could sometimes be depressing, but Trwze 
Blood is very different — it’s about arche- 
types, the subconscious, mythology and 
wish fulfillment,” he says. “I'm like a kid 
going to the playground every day.” @ 
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{or Adam Levine, riding motorcycles is an almost 

" mystical experience: “There’s no separation between 

OWand your surroundings,” he says. “All the smells, all 

fe sights - you're just experiencing it in such a pure way. 

| don’t mean to sound too heavy, but it changed my life.” When he 

feels like going for a ride, the Maroon 5 frontman will call his 

girlfriend, Victoria’s Secret model Anne V, and they’ll cruise over 

= Mulholland Drive, spend a few hours winding through the can- 

yons, end up on a beach in Malibu. Levine got hooked on motor- 

cycles about three years ago. “Il was turned on the second | got on 

one,” he says. “We had a Show in Irvine, and | spent the entire day 

just doing circles around the arena.” He’s a Harley dude - other 
makes “just feel wimpy.” 

Maroon 5 headed to Switzerland last year to record their new 
album, Hands All Over (out September 21st), with Robert “Mutt” 
Lange, the famously demanding producer behind AC/DC's Back in 
Black. Lange proceeded to work them like dogs. “He pushed me 
harder than anyone ever has,” says Levine. “But he wanted to make 
us huge.” (So far, it’s working: The leadoff single, the disco-pop cut 
“Misery,” is a Top 20 hit.) To let off steam, Levine took off on an 
epic 450-mile motorcycle trip through the Swiss Alps, into the 
Italian countryside and down to the French Riviera. “I’ve 
never felt higher or better in my life,” he says. 

Levine knows that his reputation as a smooth-croon- 
ing loverboy doesn’t exactly fit with the born-to-be- 
wild crowd. “Maroon 5 are not Motdérhead or any- 
thing,” he says. “I’m not into barroom brawls 
and wreaking havoc. I’m no badass. | just like 
to ride Harleys.” josu EeLts 
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HIS LOVE Levine - who 
owns four Hogs - riding 
in Hollywood: “There's 
something about the | 
sound and weight of a 
Harley. Everything | ore 
feels like atoy.” — 
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Fifty-five years ago, Chuck Berry invented 
rock & roll. But he’d rather talk about math, 


poetry and mowing the lawn. A rare interview 
with an 83-year-old legend who says he’s just 
getting started By Neil Strauss 
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= CHUCK BERRY 


offers, but he has been known to chase 
journalists off the grounds of Berry Park, 
his estate near St. Louis. Thus, at age 83, 
he has become one of the most misunder- 
stood pioneers of rock & roll, often de- 
scribed as bitter, stubborn and cantan- 
kerous. As Keith Richards notoriously put 
it, “T love his work, but T couldn’t warm to 
him even if I was cremated next to him.” 


So it was with slim hope of success | 


that I visited Blueberry Hill, a restaurant 
and club in St. Louis where Berry plays a 
monthly concert. “If he doesn't like you or 
is uncomfortable, the interview will prob- 
ably only be five minutes,” Blueberry Hill 
owner Joe Edwards, a longtime friend of 





Berry's, says when I arrive. “And talk slow- | 


ly. He gets frustrated when he can’t 
hear and might walk out.” 
Berry stands waiting in the res- 


taurant, just out of sight of the cus- R, 


tomers, near a framed poster ad- ‘ 
vertising his first concerts as a r 
bandleader in the early Fifties. The 
first thing one notices when meet- 
ing Berry is his hands: They are 
big, with long nails and thick fin- 
gers. They seem built not for subtle 
picking but for the loud, overdriven, 
spilling-over-the-edges riffs that 
made Berry's music seem so much 
younger, wilder and more danger- 
ous than the rhythm & blues of his 
predecessors. 

Then there is his outfit. It is that 
of a man who wants to stand out: a 
light-pink button-down shirt with 
a large sparkling brooch over the 
top button, sunglasses and a white 
ship-captain’s hat. And, finally, 
there is the attitude: humble and 
friendly yet steadfast and unfor- 
giving. “Oh, he made it,” Berry says 
by way of a greeting, ribbing me for 
being late, although I'm actually 
two minutes early. 

Edwards leads Berry through the res- 


taurant, which is festooned with more | 


memorabilia, including the Gibson guitar 
Berry used to record his 1958 hit “John- 
ny B. Goode.” 

As he enters a private dining room, 


J 





launching into a lecture on punctuality. 
“When the store opened, you were there. 
When I worked in an automobile plant, 
you punched in. So it showed if you were 
a minute late. If you have a paid job, you 
show up.” 

It seemed like this was going to be the 
dreaded five-minute interview Edwards 
warned about. Soon, Berry has found 
something new to pick on: diction, and 
how he’s not hearing the ¢’s and g's in the 
questions. He launches into the story of 
how he learned to enunciate by listening 
to Nat “King” Cole and how he has made 
an eflort throughout his life to pronounce 
words properly instead of using their slang 
versions. 


. _ a.” 
~— 


“There are 
certain songs | do 
that almost make 

tears come to 
eople’s eyes.” 


a ~ - ° , ~ 





The minutes pass by tensely, but slowly 
Berry begins to relax. The moment where 
everything changes comes during a dis- 
cussion about one of his favorite pastimes: 
gambling. “I play a slot machine, and the 
day before yesterday, I had four jackpots,” 


Berry begins to take a seat at the head of | he says. “I was sitting there waiting to see 
the table but then reconsiders and modest- | 


ly sits on the side of the table. It is the first 
sign that either Berry is much more hum- 
ble than the reputation that precedes him 
or that he’s mellowed with age. A little. The 
first words out of his mouth are “Can I see 
the questions?” 

“He prefers conversational interviews,” 
Edwards says, stepping in to persuade 
Berry to let go of that prerequisite. Berry 


starts to leave again when a tape recorder — 


is brought out, but hesitates. 
“1 used to work at Kroger’s.” Berry 
says finally, settling back in his seat and 


Contributing editor NE1L STRAUSS 
interviewed Lady Gaga for RS 1108/1109. 
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if 1 could get five. Now if that's greedy, I'm 
greedy. Like, I wonder if there's anything 
beyond raising the roof on a show. Is there 
more? And if so, I want to try! If that’s 
greed, yeah, I have a bit of greed.” 

It’s suggested that it could also be seen as 
ambition. “Well,” Berry responds, gleeful- 
ly slapping his meaty hands on the table, “I 
have lots of ambition! Hm-mmm, yes!” 

When everyone erupts in laughter, Berry 
suddenly removes his sunglasses, puts ina 
hearing aid and breaks into a broad smile. 
“I can already feel that you're a very good 
interviewer, and these kind of interviews 
last a little while,” he finally says. “We'll get 
into some things that ve been wanting to 
say for years!” 


—_—_ —_- 


“Give the people © 
what they want - 
that’s true,” says 
Berry, who still 
tours regularly. 


— 
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And so a five-minute interview turned 
into two sessions totaling more than four 
hours, during which Berry spent far more 
time laughing and discussing the future 
than acting cantankerous and complain- 
ing about the past. Berry is not focused 
on trying to bare his soul or look good in 
print or dutifully fulfill a work obligation, 
Instead, he engages in the conversation as 
ifit were atheatrical event, questing either 
for illumination or laughter at each twist 
and turn of a topic. Every laugh he gets for 
one of his jokes, puns or gestures excites 
him on further, until he is proclaiming 
that the conversation should be staged as 
a Las Vegas show. 

“I'm also a comedian,” Berry says at one 
point. “I wanted to be a comedi- 
an, And I did that so much in high 
school, I couldn't get a girlfriend,” 

This is an unusual revelation, but 
it may explain why Berry still con- 
siders “My Ding-A-Ling” ~ his 1972 
novelty hit about masturbation — to 
be as good as any song in his oeuvre, 
to the embarrassment of his devot- 
ed fans, It’s also why when you dis- 
cuss his appearances on the John- 
ny Carson show decades ago, he'll 
tell you the jokes and comebacks 
he should have said (even though, 
to anyone else watching, he came 
across as a perfectly fine yet ec- 
centric guest). And why interviews 
with him are filled with random 
quips and one-liners. 

Does he still want to be acomedi- 
an? “Every time I get a chance,” he 
replies, “I’m still trying!” 


6 Y FATHER IS STILL, IN 
his roots, a humble man 
raised by God-fearing 


parents, churchgoing folks, farmer 
folks,” says his daughter Ingrid, 59, 
whom Berry calls in the middle of 
the interview and puts on the phone. “The 
country and the humbleness have never 
left him. And neither has his dedication 
to hard work.” In fact, as engaged as he 
may be in the present moment, Berry is 
either unaware of or in denial of his place 
in history - despite John Lennon’s famous 
quote that the words “rock & roll” are syn- 
onymous with the name “Chuck Berry.” 
When asked whether he feels he was one 
of the inventors of rock, he responds, “No. 
There's Louis Jordan. There’s Count Basie. 
Nat Cole for sure. This guy Joe Turner. 
There’s Muddy Waters, Blue Eyes [Frank 
Sinatra], Tommy Dorsey.” 

While those artists may have inspired 
Berry, they were playing in predominantly 
blues, jazz or vocal-pop idioms. Berry was 
among the first to fuse blues and country 
over a rhythm & blues backbeat into some- 
thing that the youth culture could claim 
as its own. “I just feel I got my inspiration, 
education and all from others that came 
before me,” he says. “And I added my... 
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I don’t even know if I added anything. I 
played what they played, and it sounded 
different, I guess. 

“It means something to a lot of people,” 
he concludes, “but I don’t know what it 
means to them.” 

If Berry isn't clear about what his music 
means to his fans, he’s always known ex- 
actly what his fans want to hear. Unlike 
most of the pioneering blues and country 
singers who preceded him, he wasn’t writ- 
ing about his own reality: He was a high 
school dropout who was in his early 30s 
at the time, singing about teenage drag 
races, young crushes and school woes. 
Back in the early 1950s, when he explod- 
ed onto the regional music scene, it wasn't 
because he was an inventor and innova- 
tor like Bo Diddley, but simply because 
he discovered a fusion of styles that audi- 
ences responded to. At the Cosmopolitan 
Club in East St. Louis, where he played in 
a trio originally led by his pianist Johnnie 
Johnson, he began modifying the hits of 
the day and adding the country music of 
Hank Williams and Bob Wills to the mix 
in order to keep the primarily African- 
American crowd on its feet, attentive and 
entertained. As his popularity grew, he 
had the additional challenge of playing 
to racially mixed crowds. He was often 
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STAR TIME After being released from 
prison in 1963, Berry became more 
famous than ever, with new fans like the 
Stones and the Beatles covering his songs. 


booked in segregated theaters where there 
were white kids on one side and black kids 
on the other. As Berry recalls, the whites 
responded to black music (the blues) while 
the blacks responded to white music (“hill- 
billy” country). So it was, in part, through 
trying to please both audiences simulta- 
neously that Berry’s contribution to rock 
& roll came to be. As Jim Marsala, who 
has played bass with Berry for the past 
37 years, puts it, “His entertaining abili- 
ties have kept him where he is. Even when 
things don’t go right, he can always keep 
the show going.” 

“Give people what they want — that’s 
true,” Berry says, speaking about his 
thought process when onstage. “I’m 
searching for who is attentive out there 
in the audience. I can look around and be 
singing ‘My Ding-A-Ling’ and stop and 
sing “The Lord's Prayer’ because some peo- 
ple will be sitting out there looking like 
they're from church. There's certain songs 
and thoughts, for that matter, that almost 
make tears come to their eyes. I'd give it to 
them if that’s what they wanted.” 


= 
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Berry is interrupted by the ringing of 
his iPhone. Dick Alen, his booking agent 
for more than five decades, is calling about 
a possible concert with Jerry Lee Lewis. 
“You called in the middle of an interview,” 
Berry tells him. “You know, the thing that 
Chuck Berry doesn't do.” 

“He was the first one to send me to Rus- 
sia, Berry says after handing the phone 
around the room to let everyone talk to 
Alen. “He hasn't sent me to Africa yet. 
I'm not too interested in accepting until 
it gets a little more lovable. You know, 
because you lose your passport, and I’m 
done. Woo!” 

But, Berry is reminded, he could al- 
ways go to the U.S. Embassy and get a 
new passport. Theyd probably recognize 
him there. “That’s what I’m afraid of,” he 
says, laughing. 


ERRY DOESN’T LIKE TO DWELL 

on the past, but there are a few 

things he keeps coming back to - 
most having to do with the family. “Mom 
was a schoolteacher,” he begins. “She was 
religious and did everything to get my dad 
to be a pastor. But he was never pastor, 
just a deacon in the church. He wound up 
being the best bass singer in the choir... . 
They stayed together 66 years, and then 
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Mom fell off, and shortly after, Dad fell off. 
But anyway, they were a match, and they 
raised six kids. Only two of us left.” 

By day, his father was a carpenter, and 
Berry was originally groomed to work 
as his apprentice. But when Berry was 
a teenager, he fell in with a bad crowd 
and served three years in reform school 
for a three-day spree that included rob- 
bing shirts from a clothing store and car- 
jacking. 

When asked what advice he would give 
his younger self today, Berry thinks for 
a while, then giggles. “Not to take that 
man’s car — and to leave the shirt that I 
took off of a counter of a dry-goods store. 
Anything to do with crime, I wouldn't do. 
And I would finish high school, because 
it took me three times as long to finish as 
it would have if I'd have stayed. I left in 
lith grade.” 

After his release from reform school at 
21, Berry married his girlfriend, Themet- 
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ta (to whom he has been married for 61 
years), and began working at a Chevrolet 
plant. Later, he followed his sisters into 
cosmetology school while also working for 
his father. He supplemented his income 
by performing locally in pianist Johnnie 
Johnson’s band - which soon, due to Ber- 
ry’s onstage charisma, became his band. 
The group’s break came when Berry saw 
Muddy Waters play in Chicago, and Wa- 


ters suggested he visit Leonard Chess of 


Chess Records. 

Chess asked Berry to return with some 
tapes of his music and said hed prefer 
hearing original songs to covers. So Berry 
returned to St. Louis. “There wasn't no- 
body giving me their songs, so I knew | 
had to write,” Berry recalls. “I wrote two 
from poems.” 

He breaks into a deep, dramatic voice 
and begins reciting Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son: “Break, break, break on thy cold 
gray stones, oh, Sea! And I would that 





my tongue could utter the thoughts that 
arise in me.” 

His eyes grow misty as he finishes his 
recitation: “My dad’s voice just willowed 
like that. I’m sure glad I’m his son.” 

As for the music, Berry says that be- 
cause he didn’t know how to read music 
— and affixing letters to notes didn’t make 
sense to him — he developed his own sys- 
tem for notating music. Instead of using 
a letter like A or C, he assigned a number 
to each note, which enabled him to no- 
tate anything he wanted. “That's the way 
I learned to do music,” he says, “through 
mathematics.” 

Chess ended up liking Berry's songs and 
scheduled a session for Berry and his band 
in May 1955. Later, when he received his 
first royalty statement, Berry discovered 
that one of the four songs hed recorded 
~ “Maybellene,” a reworked version of the 
folk tune “Ida Red” powered by a driving 
beat and a story about a car race and a 
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cheating girl - had two random, addition- 
al writing credits. One was to dise jock- 
ey Alan Freed as a form of payola and the 
other to Russ Fratto, Chess’ landlord. 

Today, Berry has mixed feelings about 
the songwriting credits, which have since 
been reverted to him. “With payola, I 
made more money because the song made 
more money,’ he says. “But who would 
have thought that ‘Maybellene would be a 
smash? It went straight to Number One. It 
shows there is some good to the song.” 

And thanks to that - and Freed’s sup- 
port — the single was all over the radio and 
climbing the rhythm & blues charts, where 
it soon hit Number One (and Number Five 
on the Billboard pop charts). The 
song changed Berry’s life and, ulti- 
mately, all of popular music. 

“He influenced everything,” says 
country legend Merle Haggard, 
who modeled some early songs on 
Chuck Berry’s music. “T liked the 
way he acted. I liked the way he 
played. I liked the way he sang. I 
liked the way he wrote songs. He 
wrote songs that made sense and 
were not halfway written like other 
songs of that time,” 

His literate and clearly enunci- 
ated story-songs of automobiles 
and high school and rocking-and- 
rolling began to shape the music 
that was to follow, with practical- 
ly every important rock band of 
the next two decades building off 
his foundation. Hits like “Rock & 
Roll Music,” “Johnny B. Goode” 
and “Roll Over Beethoven” meld- 
ed a powerful backbeat, boogie- 
woogie piano, country rhythm 
guitar and a unique combination 
of short, catehy riffs and sped-up 
blues-picking. 

“When I first heard that guitar, 
from that time on, every guitarist I au- 
ditioned would have to play Johnny B. 
Goode,” recalls Ronnie Hawkins, the 
rockabilly pioneer. 

But like many superstars, Berry's highs 
were followed by major lows. Thrifty and 
entrepreneurial after years of having to 
fend for his wife and children, he invest- 
ed the money he made in everything from 
real estate to a movie theater to a night- 
club, which proved to be his undoing. 

In 1959, he met a 14-year-old Apache 
prostitute in Texas and brought her back 
to St. Louis to work as a hat-check girl at 
his club. After he fired her, she went to 
the police, and Berry served four years in 
prison for violating the Mann Act, which 
prohibited the transportation of women 
across state lines for immoral purpos- 
es (though it was often used to prosecute 
black men sleeping with women of other 
races). While Berry was locked up, his re- 
nown grew: British Invasion acts like the 
Beatles and the Rolling Stones covered his 
songs, retashioned them into their own 
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hits, and praised his name in interviews, 
while stateside, the Beach Boys turned 
“Sweet Little Sixteen” into their own Top 
10 single, “Surfin’ U.S.A.” So when Berry 
was released in 1963, he was a bigger star 
than before he entered prison. Though he 
recorded a few more classic songs, Berry 
never quite found his creative stride again. 
He left Chess for a while in the Sixties to 
record mostly unremarkable albums for 
Mercury Records, and then returned to 
Chess in the Seventies and resurrected his 
career with the fluke Number One novel- 
ty, “My Ding-A-Ling.” 

“T'll get e-mails from, like, an 18-year- 
old kid who says, “Thank you for turning 


“l want to 
do something 
I know will last 
alter I leave. 
| want to do 


another Johnny 
B. Goode, or 
something as 

powerful as “My 


+9 99 


ing-A-Ling’” 7 





me on to Chuck Berry because the only 
thing I ever heard by him was “My Ding- 
A-Ling,” Tom Petty says, discussing his 
Sirius satellite-radio show, on which he 
plays the Chuck Berry music that influ- 
enced him. “And that makes me feel good 
to, you know, complete the circle and give 
something back.” 

Berry doesn't see “My Ding-A-Ling” as 
a career aberration at all, but rather as a 
highlight. He says the song was original- 
ly going to be about a ring, and sliding 
a finger into it as a metaphor for inter- 
course, But he decided it was too extreme. 
Then he recorded it as “my tambourine,” 
but he decided it didn’t fit well. “‘Ding-A- 
Ling’ was clean,” he concludes. “Made a 
lot of money: a $200,000 check. T'll never 
forget that check. And it’s all dirt. Nice, 
cleeean dirt!” 

Then, for the third time, Berry's life 
took a sudden plunge. Shortly after per- 
forming at the White House in 1979, he 
was sent back to prison for three months 
for income-tax evasion. 


. 
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Though these scandals, setbacks and 
jail sentences have, over time, only added 
to Berry’s legend, they still haunt him. 
“I want to try to patch some of the neg- 
ative opinions that he awaiting my assis- 
tance,” he says. “I say assistance because 
if there was a comeback, there would be 
things TI could hand out... charity. And 
it would appear that the negative things 
have faded,” 


HE CHUCK BERRY SITTING HERE 
| is unlike the recalcitrant Chuck 
Berry of legend. He is almost too 
open, too trusting. Asked what he wants 
to talk about that he hasn't ever spoken 
about before, Berry drums his large 
thumbs on the table and thinks for 
a second. “Let me see,” he begins. 
“I think I don't have as long as 1 
perhaps feel | have to be here. And 
I want to do something that I know 
will last after I leave.” 

Almost anyone would say that 
Berry has already made a mark that 
will long outlive him. But Berry is 
a gambler, the type to go for the 
fifth jackpot. “In other words,” he 
elaborates, “I want to do another 
Johnny B. Goode in action or deed, 
something as powerful as ‘Ding-A- 
Ling.” Berry also says he has been 
racing to write down as many of 
his ideas and thoughts about his fa- 
vorite subjects — life, mathematics, 
philosophy and sexuality — as he 
can. “Nobody's going to know what 
I think after I’m gone,” he says. “It’s 


s over with. So if I put my thoughts in 


the computer, somebody will take 
care of it.” 

Berry says he wants to play 
some of the new songs he’s been 
working on. First, though, he sug- 
gests taking a break and ordering 
food, which Edwards typically supplies 
him with for free. “I'll have two orders of 
wings,” he tells Edwards. 

“One for here and one to go?” Edwards 
asks. 

“Yes, business is business,” Berry says 
with a smile. 

Berry's uncompromising and unusu- 
al way of doing business has long been a 
part of his legacy. On tour, he’s known to 
be demanding, generally has the promoter 
hire random local musicians to back him, 
shows up minutes before showtime, plays 
without a set list and often leaves like a 
factory worker, punching the clock the 
moment the concert is scheduled to end. 

Berry's touring habits were most like- 
ly shaped by experience. In the Fifties, 
when his band members started drinking 
and showing up late to shows or missing 
them entirely, he dropped them, because 
he had a family to support and needed 
the money. When promoters didn’t pay 
him for concerts, he demanded cash be- 
fore going onstage. When he got robbed 
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after a show in Texas, he asked for the 
money to be sent to him before even trav- 
eling. When limo drivers left him strand- 
ed, he insisted on driving himself from the 
airport to concerts. When he turned his 
Berry Park estate into a festival venue and 
campground, and concertgoers trashed it, 
he shut it down and stopped allowing the 
public there. 

So in his 80s, he has now amassed a list 
of strict rules, which gives others the im- 
pression of Berry being difficult. “Some of 
the stuff that promoters pulled on him be- 
fore he knew any better got him to a point 
where he doesn't trust anybody,” says Billy 
Peek, who played guitar with Berry in 
the late Sixties and early Seventies. “So 
when he does his contracts, everything 
he wants is there. For example, he likes a 
certain kind of amplifier — a Fender Dual 
Showman Reverb. So hed put a rider in 
his contract that if the promoters didn't 
provide it, they had to give him this much 
more money per show. Well, the promot- 
ers would just assume that Chuck would 
be OK with another amp. And he'd come 
in and say, ‘If you don't have that, give me 
that extra money. So they'd get all huffy 
and pissed off and go around and tell ev- 
erybody how difficult Chuck Berry was, 
and it’s because they didn’t do what they 
were supposed to do.” 

“You hear a lot about Chuck being mean, 
and you hear about him doing this and 
that, but the Chuck Berry that I know is 
one of the kindest people you ve ever met in 
your whole life,” says Bob Lohr, the pianist 
in Berry’s house band now. “People misun- 
derstand his hesitance to get involved with 
other people: It’s because he’s seared. He's 
been burned so many times that he’s de- 
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GOIN’ SOLO Berry, shown here in 1964, 
prefers driving himself while on tour. “The 
Stuff promoters pulled on him got himtoa 
point where he doesn't trust anybody,” 
says former Berry sideman Billy Peek. 


veloped sort of a thick skin, But anybody 
who has spent a lot of time with him will 
tell you he’s really a good guy anda fun guy 
to be around.” 


HEN THE FOOD ARRIVES, 

Berry sifts through his iPhone 

and offers to play some “dining 
music” — the new songs he’s been working 
on. Some are clear knockoffs of his older 
songs, such as “Lady B. Goode” (a sequel to 
“Johnny B. Goode”) and “Jamaica Moon’ (a 
new stab at the Calypso-tinged “Havana 
Moon’). 

“T didn’t do my homework then,” Berry 
says. “What's his name? Castro. He was in 
a world of trouble in America, and here I 
come with ‘Havana Moon, a sweet little 
song. Get outta here!” 

Mixed in among these retro nuggets, 
however, are songs in an entirely new style 
— not blistering rockers but highly poetic 
spoken stories like “The Dutchman” and 
“Eyes of Man,” set to gentle, atmospheric 
music more suited for a movie score. 

“You know, as much popularity as I 
have had since my last album was out, I 
don't think it would be blasting like Mi- 
chael Jackson or anybody,” Berry says. 
“But, boy, it would sure buy six or seven 
yachts, at least, for people. Because every- 
where I go, I get that look - you know, ‘Is 
that him?’” 

Meditating on a possible late-career 
windfall, Berry savs he would invest in real] 


——— 


estate, give some to Haiti and prison re- 
form, and possibly devote some to rebuild- 
ing a perpetual-motion machine that his 
father invented. It debuted in front of the 
mayor's office, where it ran for eight days 
before petering out. “T can still draw it and 
see every one of those little balls rolling on 
a slot as it went around,” Berry says. 

Perhaps because he dropped out of high 
school, Berry has an insatiable drive to 
display his intelligence and learn new 
things. When speaking, he searches per- 
sistently for the right word and asks for the 
definition of any word he doesn’t under- 
stand, and then doesn’t let up with ques- 
tions until he fully grasps its meaning and 
usage. It is this quality that made Berry's 
songs so different from those of the coun- 
try and blues singers who preceded him. 
More than the music, Berry agonizes over 
the way his lyrics fit together, their ability 
to stand on their own, as literature sepa- 
rate from the music, and their precise and 
clear delivery. 

After discussing the hours he spends 
working on getting each syllable, word 
and phrase of a song right, Berry says he 
has to leave to meet with a lawyer about 
a lawsuit filed against him over a missed 
concert. But rather than ending the inter- 
view, Berry says he” like to continue talk- 
ing. He suggests meeting back at the club 
at 9 p.m. before his concert. 

T 7:30 THAT NIGHT, AN HOUR 
and a half before our scheduled 
interview time, Edwards calls and 
says that Berry is already back at the club 
waiting to talk. 1 meet Berry and his band 
backstage. One thing that has always be- 
fuddled the band is that, despite being a 
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stickler for the money he’s due, Berry has 
never sold T-shirts, CDs or other mer- 
chandise at concerts. “I’ve brought it up 
many, Many times,” says Jim Marsala, his 
bassist. “I've told him there's a fortune in 
merchandising; bands have made their 
living off of that. But I don’t know why 
he doesn't do that. T think he just doesn't 
want to get involved and take all that 
merchandise along and deal with it.” 

Berry suggests returning to the room 
where we were talking earlier, As we 
enter, he cuts ahead and takes a seat 
on the opposite side of the table from 
where he sat last time, then breaks into 
a mischievous smile and says, “To change 
things up.” 

The following hour-long discus- 
sion is so candid that, at times, it 
appears that Berry isn’t even con- 
scious he’s doing an interview. 

“He’s for real,” Berry says when 
discussing Little Richard's sexu- 
ality. “I know because he came on 
to me once, you know. And it just 
doesnt make sense. I couldn't be- 
lieve it! And he believes it. By that, 
I mean, he doesn't deny it.” 

Most of the remainder of the dis- 
cussion revolves around his favor- 
ite subject, and perhaps another el- 
ement of his personality that made 
him a rock pioneer: his obsession 
with women and sex, especially 
cleavage and legs. (In the Nine- 
ties, Berry was sued by a group of 
women who claimed hed installed 
cameras in the restrooms of a res- 
taurant he owned in order to peep, 
though Berry denied it; the case 
was settled out of court.) It is a fas- 
cination that most likely came from 
his father forbidding him from 
looking at women as a child. 


You were saying earlier you were broken 
in at 15? 

Do you know what BYPU is? 

No. 

It’s the Baptist Young People’s Union 
[hits table and laughs). That's when I first 
knew — not knew, had contact with, be- 
cause it didn't fulfill itself. Now let me be 
truthful. Lcouldn’t... 

You were too nervous? 

That's what I’m saying. And it was a 
year before I did. I got a terrible beating, 
you know. There were sisters: One was 17, 
the other was 15, and I was 15. I met the 
17-year-old, and she drove me to the back 
porch. And the people next door were 
looking right at us. 1 never thought about 
that because I was so excited! [Laughs.] 
See, that’s the kind of stuff I can put in [a 
book or a song] without one dirty word. 
There's enough English where you could 
say “s-h-i-t” by putting different words 
together. 

I like that about your writing: Every- 
thing is suggested without being explicit. 
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I want to get into it because I want to 
know — does anybody think like I think 
about sex? 

Most people probably do but dont talk 
about it, because sea is still such a big 
taboo. It must have been even worse when 
you were younger. 

My dad used to do carpentry work all 
around south St. Louis. And in south St. 
Louis, a lot of men work away from home, 
and the women keep the home. And here's 
the funny part: When I was young, I was 
pretty nice. 

Not like now. 

I'm talking about nice-looking! Any- 
way, I would be helping Dad to fix a lock, 


“Tma 
millionaire, but 
I cut the grass. 
It’s satisfying. 
Every blade that’s 


cut in halt dies, 
for sure. But the 
other halt 
springs back 
to life.” 





and the women would bring some oranges 
or something. Not all women, but some 
women were forward. Firstly, Daddy 
would ignore them. I would wonder why 
Dad wouldn't laugh if she would laugh. 
They would flirt with my dad and make 
comments about me, and they would try 
to encourage him to say something for 
me. And he taught us not to say any- 
thing and not to smile. If you did, you'd 
get your neck broke. He wanted to keep 
us alive. 

Imagine what it was like when your dad 
was born. 

Oh, when he came up, well, they didn’t 
get a chance to answer. Theyd hang you 
in a minute. You know, I didn’t know that 
you were educated. I mean, sophisticated. 
Your sophistication is coming to realiza- 
tion, so to speak. 

Thank you. 

ROLLING Stone, that’s a sophisticated 
magazine. It’s not as into sex as Playboy is, 
but it’s way more into sex than Discovery. 

True. 


You know, what's that yellow diction- 
ary? 

“National Geographic’? 

Yeah! But you can see a little of some- 
thing in there. I used to look at that! 
[Pounds table and laughs.) They show a 
little, because I remember looking at a 
lot of them. And of course Playboy. All 
youngsters did look at Playboy. It was 
so graphic! It shows right what you want 
to see. Whoever heard of a nipple cov- 
ering a whole page? But that was very 
interesting. I've never been that close 
[laughs]. Oh, man, we could write a book 
about it, 


collecting stories of his sexual 

escapades for a possible book. 
“I have a computerful,” he admits. 
“Tve been talking to my son about 
it so he won't be shocked.” 

Berry has also amassed several 
thousand pictures. Most of them, he 
says, he wouldn't put in a book be- 
cause they are, as he puts it, “very 
personal,” 
| As showtime nears, Berry invites 
; me to visit his Berry Park estate in 
nearby Wentzville, Missouri, where 
he lives part of each week when he 
isn’t staying in town with his wife. 

On the 150 acres of Berry Park, 
there is a cluster of houses being 
demolished, in addition to the 
charred remains of Berry's club- 
house, which burned down in 2003 
along with tapes of some of Ber- 
ry’s last studio recordings with 
Johnnie Johnson, who died in 
2005. Nearby, there’s an old blue 
Ford pickup that has the words 
WH Berry. 4410 Houty on the 
door —- his father’s old carpentry 
truck, Beyond it, there are three 
Kubota grass cutters, which Berry uses 
to keep the acres of grass trimmed on the 
property. 

“I'm a millionaire, but I cut the grass,” 
Berry says. “And each time I cut it, it’s my 
grass. And that issatisfying. Hm-mm-mm.” 
He laughs and stamps his feet, jovial and 
excited. 

Every blade of grass, he continues, tells 
a story. “It’s like a person,” he says. “A blade 
is a blade: When it’s cut in half, it dies, for 
sure. But the half that isn't cut springs 
back to life.” 

And this is the story of Berry's life. At 
83, he isn't looking back on the seandals 
that many say scarred him psychological- 
ly, but he is working hard to do something 
new that matters, 

Where most people expect to see their 
whole lives ora vivid memory flash through 
their minds when they die, Berry says that 
won't be the case with him. “I wouldn't 
be having a memory,” he says, breaking 
into a wide smile. “I would want to know 
what's next.” 


| N FACT, BERRY SAYS, HE’S BEEN 


. 
a 


. 
: 
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JACOB APPELBAUM — THE AMERICAN HACKER 
BEHIND WIKILEAKS — FIGHTS REPRESSIVE 
REGIMES AROUND THE WORLD. NOW HE'S ON 
THE RUN FROM HIS OWN GOVERNMENT 


N JULY 29TH, RETURNING FROM A TRIP TO EUROPE, JACOB APPEL- 
baum, a lanky, unassuming 27-year-old wearing a black T-shirt with the 





slogan BE THE TROUBLE YOU WANT TO SEE IN THE WORLD, was detained 
at customs by a posse of federal agents. In an interrogation room at 





Newark Liberty airport, he was grilled about his role in Wikileaks, the 
whistle-blower group that has exposed the government's most closely guarded 
intelligence reports about the war in Afghanistan. The agents photocopied his re- 
ceipts, seized three of his cellphones — he owns more than a dozen — and confiscat- 
ed his computer. They informed him that he was under government surveillance. 
They questioned him about the trove of 91,000 classified military documents that 
Wikileaks had released the week before, a leak that Vietnam-era activist Daniel 
Ellsberg called “the largest unauthorized disclosure since the Pentagon Papers.” 
They demanded to know where Julian Assange, the founder of Wikileaks, was 
hiding. They pressed him on his opinions about the wars in Afghanistan and 
Iraq. Appelbaum refused to answer. Finally, after three hours, he was released. 
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we HACKTIVIST 


Appelbaum is the only known Ameri- 
can member of Wikileaks and the lead- 
ing evangelist for the software program 
that helped make the leak possible. In 
a sense, he’s a bizarro version of Mark 
Zuckerberg: If Facebook’s ambition is to 
“make the world more open and connect- 
ed,” Appelbaum has dedicated his life to 
fighting for anonymity and privacy. An 
anarchist street kid raised by a heroin- 
addict father, he dropped out of high 
school, taught himself the intricacies of 
code and developed a healthy paranoia 
along the way. “I don’t want to live in a 
world where everyone is watched all the 
time,” he says. “I want to be left alone as 
much as possible. | don't want a data trail 
to tell a story that isn't true.” We have 
transferred our most intimate and per- 
sonal information — our bank accounts, e- 
mails, photographs, phone conversations, 
medical records - to digital networks, 
trusting that it’s all locked away in some 


secret crypt. But Appelbaum knows that — 


this information is not safe. He knows, be- 
cause he can find it. 
He demonstrates this to me when I 


meet him, this past spring, two weeks be- | 


uses to describe the program's complexi- 
ty is “trivial,” a withering adjective that he 
and his hacker friends frequently deploy, 
as in, “Triggering the Chinese firewall is 
trivial” or “It’s trivial to access any Yahoo 
account by using password-request at- 
tacks.” All that Blockfinder does is allow 
you to identify, contact and potential- 
ly hack into every computer network in 
the world. 

He beckons me over to one of his eight 
computers and presses seyeral keys, 
activating Blockfinder. In less than 30 
seconds, the program lists all of the In- 
ternet Protocol address allocations in the 
world — potentially giving him access to 
every computer connected to the Inter- 
net. Appelbaum decides to home in on 
Burma, a small country with one of the 
world’s most repressive regimes. He types 
in Burma’ two-letter country code: “mm,” 
for Myanmar. Blockfinder instantly starts 
to spit out every IP address in Burma. 

Blockfinder informs Appelbaum that 
there are 12,284 IP addresses allocated 
to Burma, all of them distributed by gov- 
ernment-run Internet-service providers. 
In Burma, as in many countries outside 





APPELBAUM SHOWS OFF A PROGRAM 





HE WROTE THAT ALLOWS HIM TO 
HACK INTO EVERY COMPUTER 
NETWORK IN THE WORLD. 


fore Wikileaks made headlines around the 
world by releasing a video showing U.S. 
soldiers killing civilians in Iraq. I visit him 
at his cavernous duplex in San Francisco. 
The only furniture is a black couch, a black 
chair and a low black table; a Guy Fawkes 
mask hangs on a wall in the kitchen. The 
floor is littered with Ziploc bags contain- 
ing bundles of foreign cash: Argentine 
pesos, Swiss francs, Romanian lei, old 
Iragi dinars bearing Saddam Hussein's 
face. The bag marked “Zimbabwe” con- 
tains a single $50 billion bill. Photographs, 
most of them taken by Appelbaum, cover 
the wall above his desk: punk girls in 
seductive poses and a portrait of his de- 
ceased father, an actor, in drag. 
Appelbaum tells me about one of his 
less impressive hacking achievements, 
a software program he invented called 
Blockfinder. It was not, he says, particu- 
larly difficult to write. In fact, the word he 





NATHANIEL RiIcH 8 novel “The Mayor's 
Tongue’ is out in paperback. He lives in 
New Orleans. This is his first story for RS. 
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the United States, Internet access runs 
through the state. Appelbaum taps some 
keys and attempts to connect to every com- 
puter system in Burma. Only 118 of them 
respond. “That means almost every net- 
work in Burmais blocked from the outside 
world,” he says. “All but 118 of them.” 

These 118 unfiltered computer systems 
could only belong to organizations and 
people to whom the government grants 
unfettered Internet access: trusted politi- 
cians, the upper echelons of state-run cor- 
porations, intelligence agencies. 

“Now this,” Appelbaum says, “is the 
good part.” 

He selects one of the 118 networks at 
random and tries to enter it. A window 
pops up asking for a password. Appelbaum 
throws back his head and screams with 
laughter — a gleeful, almost manic trill. 
The network runs on a router made by 
Cisco Systems and is riddled with vulner- 
abilities, Hacking into it will be trivial. 

It’s impossible to know what’s on the 
other side of the password. The prime 
minister’s personal e-mail account? 








The network server of the secret po- 
lice? The military junta’s central com- 
mand? Whatever it is, it could soon be at 
Appelbaum’s fingertips. 

So will he do it? 

“Lcould,” Appelbaum says, with a smile. 
“But that would be illegal, wouldn't it?” 


O ONE HAS DONE MORE TO 
spread the gospel of anonymity 
than Appelbaum, whose day job 
is to serve as the public face of 
the Tor Project, a group that pro- 
motes Internet privacy through a software 
program invented 15 years ago by the U.S. 
Naval Research Laboratory. He travels the 
world teaching spooks, political dissidents 
and human rights activists how to use 
Tor to prevent some of the world’s most 
repressive regimes from tracking their 
movements online. He considers himself 
a freedom-of-speech absolutist. “The only 
way we |l make progress in the human race 
is if we have dialogue,” he says. “Everyone 
should honor the United Nations human 
rights charter that says access to freedom 
of speech is a universal right. Anonymous 
communication 1s a good way for this to 
happen. Tor is just an implementation that 
helps spread that idea.” 

In the past year alone, Tor has been 
downloaded more than 36 million times. 
A suspected high-level member of the Ira- 
nian military used Tor to leak informa- 
tion about Tehran's censorship apparatus. 
An exiled Tunisian blogger living in the 
Netherlands relies on Tor to get past state 
censors. During the Beijing Olympics, 
Chinese protesters used Tor to hide their 
identities from the government. 

The Tor Project has received funding not 
only from major corporations like Google 
and activist groups like Human Rights 
Watch but also from the U.S. military, 
which sees Tor as an important tool in in- 
telligence work. The Pentagon was not par- 
ticularly pleased, however, when Tor was 
used to reveal ifs secrets. Wikileaks runs 
on Tor, which helps to preserve the ano- 
nymity of its informants. Though Appel- 
baum is a Tor employee, he volunteers for 
Wikileaks and works closely with Julian 
Assange, the group’s founder. “Tor’s impor- 
tance to Wikileaks cannot be understated,” 
Assange says. “Jake has been a tireless pro- 
moter behind the scenes of our cause.” 

In July, shortly before Wikileaks re- 
leased the classified Afghanistan war 
documents, Assange had been scheduled 
to give the keynote speech at Hackers on 
Planet Earth (HOPE), a major confer- 
ence held at a hotel in New York. Federal 
agents were spotted in the audience, pre- 
sumably waiting for Assange to appear. 
Yet as the lights darkened in the auditori- 
um, it was not Assange who took the stage 
but Appelbaum. 

“Hello to all my friends and fans in do- 
mestic and international surveillance,” 
Appelbaum began. “I am here today be- 
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Web of Secrets 


Appelbaum travels the world 
training activists and dissidents on 


how to mask their activities online. 
(1) With Wikileaks’ Julian Assange in 
Iceland. (2) In Qatar last year. (3) 
Representing Wikileaks at a New 
York hacker conference in July. 


cause I believe we can make a bet- 
ter world. Julian, unfortunately, can’t 
make it, because we don’t live in that 
better world right now, because we 
haven't yet made it. I wanted to make 
a little declaration for the federal 


agents that are standing in the back of 


the room and the ones that are standing in 
the front of the room, and to be very clear 
about this: I have, on me, in my pocket, 
some money, the Bill of Rights and a driv- 
er’s license, and that’s it. I have no com- 
puter system, I have no telephone, I have 
no keys, no access to anything. There’s 
absolutely no reason that you should ar- 
rest me or bother me. And just in case 
you were wondering, I’m an American, 
born and raised, who’s unhappy. I’m un- 
happy with how things are going.” He 
paused, interrupted by raucous applause. 
“To quote from Tron,” he added, “‘T fight 
for the user.” 

For the next 75 minutes, Appelbaum 
spoke about Wikileaks, urging the hackers 
in the audience to volunteer for the cause. 
Then the lights went out, and Appelbaum, 
his black hoodie pulled down over his face, 
appeared to be escorted out of the audito- 
rium by a group of volunteers, In the lobby, 
however, the hood was lifted, revealing a 
young man who was not, in fact, Appel- 
baum. The real Appelbaum had slipped 
away backstage and left the hotel through 
a security door. Two hours later, he was on 
a flight to Berlin. 

By the time Appelbaum returned to 
America 12 days later and was detained at 
Newark, newspapers were reporting that 
the war documents identified dozens of 
Afghan informants and potential defec- 
tors who were cooperating with American 
troops. (When asked why Wikileaks didn't 
redact these documents before releasing 
them, a spokesman for the organization 
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blamed the sheer volume of information: 
“I just can't imagine that someone could 
go through 76,000 documents.”) Mare 
Thiessen, a former Bush speechwriter, 
called the group “a criminal enterprise” 
and urged the U.S. military to hunt them 
down like Al Qaeda, Rep. Mike Rogers, a 
Republican from Michigan, said that the 
soldier who allegedly provided the docu- 
ments to Wikileaks should be executed. 

Two days later, after speaking at a hack- 
ers conference in Las Vegas, Appelbaum 
was approached by a pair of undercov- 
er FBI agents. “Wed like to chat for a few 
minutes,” one of them said. “We thought 
you might not want to. But sometimes 
it’s nice to have a conversation to flesh 
things out.” 

Appelbaum has been off the grid ever 
since — avoiding airports, friends, strang- 
ers and unsecure locations, traveling 
through the country by car. He’s spent 
the past five years of his life working to 
protect activists around the world from 
repressive governments. Now he is on the 
run from his own. 











PPELBAUM’S OBSESSION WITH 
privacy might be explained by 
the fact that, for his entire child- 
hood, he had absolutely none of 
it. “I come from a family of lu- 
natics,” he says. “Actual, raving lunatics.” 
His parents, who never married, began 
a 10-year custody battle before he was 
even born. He spent the first five years of 
his life with his mother, whom he says is 
a paranoid schizophrenic. She insisted 
that Jake had somehow been molested by 
his father while he was still in the womb. 
His aunt took custody of him 
when he was six; two years 
later she dropped him off 
at a Sonoma County chil- 
dren’s home. It was there, 
at age eight, that he hacked 
his first security system. An 
older kid taught him how 
to lift the PIN code from a 
security keypad: You wipe 

it clean, and the next time 

a guard enters the code, 

you blow chalk on the pad 

and lift the fingerprints. 

One night, after every- 

one had gone to sleep, the 

boys disabled the system 
and broke out of the facil- 
ity. They didn't do anything special — just 
walked around a softball field across the 
street for half an hour - but Appelbaum 
remembers the evening vividly: “It was 
really nice, for a single moment, to be 
completely free.” 

When he was 10, he was assigned by the 
courts to live with his father, with whom 
he had remained close. But his dad soon 
started using heroin, and Appelbaum 
spent his teens traveling with his father 
around Northern California on Greyhound 
buses, living in Christian group homes 
and homeless shelters. From time to time, 
his father would rent a house and turn it 
into a heroin den, subletting every room to 
fellow addicts. All the spoons in the kitch- 
en had burn stains. One morning, when 
Appelbaum went to brush his teeth, he 
found a woman convulsing in the bath- 
tub with a syringe hanging out of her 
arm. Another afternoon, when he came 
home from school, he found a suicide note 
signed by his father. (Appelbaum saved 
him from an overdose that day, but his 
father died several years later under mys- 
terious circumstances.) It got so that he 
couldn't even sit on a couch for fear that 
hed be pierced by a stray needle. 

An outsider in his own home, Appel- 
baum embraced outsider culture. He 
haunted the Santa Rosa mall, begging for 
change. He dressed in drag and 1@ SATAN 
T-shirts, dyed his hair purple, picked 
fights with Christian fundamentalists 
and made out with boys in front of school. 
(Appelbaum identifies himself as “queer,” 
though he refers to at least a dozen female 
lovers in nearlyas many  ([Cont. on 88] 
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The Angus Third Pounders are made with 

a third pound of thick, juicy 100% Angus Beef. 
And those toppings? 

Crisp, sliced, sautéed and amazing. 


Red onion, sauteed mushrooms, 


OF A GOOD THING. 


Swiss cheese, crispy bacon. 
They even have crinkle cut pickles. 
™ YOU’RE GONNA NEED AN EXTRA NAPKIN. 
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Beach party 
2010: Katy 


Perry updates 
the California 
teenage dream 


Katy Perry 
xKK 


Teenage Dream Capitol 
BY ROB SHEFFIELD 


a There have been 
countless great 
LE, wm pop songs about 
“California 
Gurls,” some of 
them by actual California girls. 
But Katy Perry's Number One 
smash is one of the girliest and 
most Californian. It sets the 
tone tor Teenage Dream, Perry's 
album about Cali girls: their 
hopes, their dreams, their de- 
sire to hit the skate park in high 
heels. Throughout Dream, she 
chases an all-American teen- 
pop sound that’s older than the 
Hollywood Hills. One of her 
best songs, “The One That Got 
Away,” sets the scene: “Summer 
after high school, when we first 
met/We'd make out in your 
Mustang to Radiohead.” From 
there, she just piles on the sun- 
drenched drama. 

Perry loves to cite vintage 
movie stars like Jane Russell 
and Liz Taylor as her biggest 
influences, and you can hear 
that all over her music. Even 
when she’s throwing down 
with Snoop, she vamps like she 
gets all her fashion tips from 
62-year-old gay bartenders in 
Palm Springs. It just adds to 
the mystery that her uncle was 
the director Frank Perry, who 
made classic Hollywood movy- 
ies about psycho ladies hav- 
ing drag-queen tantrums like 
Mommie Dearest and Diary of 
a Mad Housewife. When Katy 
Perry is flipping out in a ballad 
such as “Not Like the Movies,” 
sobbing on the floor over her 
tragic love life, she’s in a proud 
tradition of suburban girls who 
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aw REVIEWS MUSIC 


like their emotional meltdowns 
Hollywood-size. 
Teenage Dream is the kind of 


pool-party-pop gem that Gwen — 
Stefani used to crank out on | 
the regular, full of SoCal ambi- | 


ence and disco beats. It’s miles 


ahead of Perry's breakthrough | 
disc, One of the Boys, with her | 
clever songwriting boosted | 
by top-dollar pros: Dr. Luke, | 


Max Martin, Tricky Stewart, 
Stargate. In the 2010 style, her 
vocals are processed staccato 


blips with lots of oh-oh-way-oh | 
chants. The tracks go heavy on | 
Eighties beats, light on melody, | 
taking a long dip into the Daft | 
Punk filter-disco house sound. | 


Major themes include: how 
awesome it is having sex with 
Russell Brand (“Humming- 
bird Heartbeat”), how it sucks 
having sex with guys who 
arent Russell Brand (“Pearl”), 
how true love rules (“Teenage 
Dream”), even though it’s not 
like the movies (“Not Like the 
Movies”). Perry likes her songs 
chatty; in the kegger romp 
“Last Friday Night,” she chirps, 
“Think I need a ginger ale/That 
was such an epic fail.” Star- 
gate’s “Hollaback Girl” sequel 
“Peacock” bites a drum hook 
from Toni Basil’s “Mickey” as 
Perry demands some action, 
chanting, “I wanna see your 
peacock-cock-cock” — subtle! 

Her Christian back story 


only comes up once, in “Who | 


Am I Living For,” where Perry 
riffs on the biblical story of 
Esther, the Jewish orphan who 


married the Persian king and | 
uncovered a plot to extermi- | 
nate the Jews. It’s dark and | 
compelling, especially since | 
she sings it like Rihanna. “Cir- | 


cle the Drain” —- which Perry 


presumably wrote about her | 
ex, “Billionaire” singer Travie | 
McCoy ~ is even darker, a kiss- | 
off to a rocker hooked on pills. | 


But she’s more at home with 


the mall romance of “The One | 
That Got Away,” where she and | 
the guy get matching tattoos on | 
her 18th birthday. When Perry | 
sings, “I was June, and you | 
were Johnny Cash,” it’s under- | 
stood that she’s thinking of the | 
scrubbed-up Hollywood ver- | 
sion of June and Johnny, from | 
Walk the Line. But that’s just — 
part of what makes her such a | 


true California gurl. 


Key Tracks: “The One That Got 
Away,” “California Gurls” 
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From Broadway to SoCal: Brian Wilson 
makes a pre-rock genius sound brand-new 


Brian Wilson ***'% 


Brian Wilson Reimagines Gershwin Disney Pear! 
Brian Wilson has more than a few things in 
common with George Gershwin. Both led 
wildly successful musical partnerships with 
their brothers. Both combined pop-song punch 
with harmonic sophistication worthy of the 
European classical tradition. Both blazed early then flamed 
out: Gershwin died of a brain tumor at age 38; drugs and 
mental illness sent Wilson into seclusion in the late 1960s. 
And, oh, yeah, both are certifiable geniuses, two of the 
greatest masters of melody that popular music has known. 
In recent years, rockers of a certain age have struck com- 
mercial pay dirt by serving up embarrassingly stiff big-band 
versions of popular standards. (We're 
looking at you, Rod Stewart.) Wilson’s 
project is more cavalier — and far more 
successful. He turns “Summertime” into 
a doo-wop ballad, tricks out “They Can't 
Take That Away From Me’ with brass and lush harmonies, 
and teleports “Someone to Watch Over Me” from Broad- 
way to sun-splashed California. The result is Porgy and 
Bess-meets-Pet Sounds: lovely, weird, subtly psychedelic 
symphonic lounge music. By the time the album ends with 
a gorgeous, string-laden rendition of the main theme from 
“Rhapsody in Blue,” you can't help but ask: Is Brian Wilson 
the baby-boomer George Gershwin? Or was Gershwin the 
first Beach Boy? JODY ROSEN 


Key Tracks: 
“Summertime,” 
“Someone to 
Watch Over Me” 


THE BABY- 
cteles ia: 
GERSHWIN 
Wilson in 
the studio 











_ Jenny and 
Johnny *** 


I'm Having Fun Now 

Warner Bros. 

Real-life couple deliver 
beautiful bummers 

Jenny Lewis and 
Johnathan Rice 
are, by all indica- 
tions, a happy 
indie-rock power 
couple. But you wouldn't know 
it from I’m Having Fun Now. 
In their solo work, Lewis and 
Rice are bards of the bummer, 
and these shapely power-pop 
numbers are no exception: 
songs about hard times (“Big 


_ Wave”) and troubled romances 


(“Scissor Runner”), with Lewis 
and Rice often trading lines as 
if they're arguing. The mood 
may be dark, but the record is 
a model of musical egalitarian- 
ism. J&J’s vocals blend beauti- 
fully throughout — sweet har- 
mony that makes discord go 
down easy. JR. 


Key Tracks: “Scissor Runner” 
“Big Wave" 


Lady Gaga *** 


The Remix Sireamline/ 


KonLive/Cherrytree/Interscope 


Ten weird and uneven takes 
on the Gaga oeuvre 


On this remix 
album, 10 pro- 
ducers and DJs 
sink their teeth 
into her meaty 
catalog — with predictably un- 


. even results. Stuart Price gives 
_ “Paparazzi” a breezy shuffle 
that diffuses the track’s gritty 
_ tension, Marilyn Manson roars 


unnecessarily on “Lovegame,” 
and Glam as You add a bloopy 
bounce to one of Gaga's coolest 


grooves, “The Fame.” Passion 


Pit do the most effective sur- 


_ gery on “Telephone,” sliding 


arcade synths under Chip- 
munks-speed vocals — a make- 
over beautiful and grotesque 
enough to earn Gaga’s seal of 
approval. CARYN GANZ 


Key Tracks: “Telephone,” 
“The Fame” 


he LISTEN NOW! 


» Hear key tracks from 
these albums at rolling 
stone.com/albums. 
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Soundgarden 
KK 
“Black Rain” Leaked 


Cut in 1991 but never 
released (it'll be on 
Soundgarden’s forthcom- 
ing best-of), this grunge 
nugget finds Chris Cornell 
rocking like Sammy Hagar 
ona three-state killing 
spree. Obscure demo? No 
way - this burns as much 


flannel as anything in their : 
JON DOLAN | 


canon. 


Ice Cube *** 
“Drink the Kool-Aid” 


YouTube 


In the video, Cube wears a 
T-shirt with a ganesta-fied 
Kool-Aid smiley face - a 
great metaphor for his 
journey from N.W.A to 


TBS. The gutbucket beat is - 


crackin’, but Cube wastes 
time dissing “young 
bucks” who might step up 
to him on the mic. That’s 
beneath his stature. 4.p. 


Antony and 
the alinases 
xe ke, 
“Imagine” YouTube 


“Imagine there’s no 
heaven/It was easy when 
| tried,” sings Antony in 
his startling warble, 
reshaping John Lennon's 
melody amid spare 
guitars. Then he sends 
that falsetto “you” into 
the sky like a white dove. 
An unlikely, gorgeous 
reinvention. WILL HERMES 


Teddybears 
feat. the 
Flaming Lips 
Kk KI, 


“Crystal Meth 
Christian” Leaked 
Swedish beatmasters (and 
Robyn producers) cook up 
warm, gurgling funk while 
the Lips’ Wayne Coyne 
pets nasty, telling the 
titular Christian, “You take 
a diamond and make it 
sand.” 





. LISTEN NOW! 


y Hear these and 
more hot new 
tracks at rolling 
stone.com/songs. 





BARRY WALTERS - 


reminisce on 
“Memories.” 





Weezer's Hard-Rocking 
Nostalgia Trip 


Weezer , os “Memories” iTunes 


it’s odd how Rivers Cuomo and Eminem 


always seem to drop new records at 
the same time. They both represent 
a lost golden era to their fanboy cult, 
and they get knee-jerk hostility from 
the same Stans who wildly overrated 
them 10 years ago. But the rest of the 
world still likes them as much as ever. 
“Memories,” the first single from the 
forthcoming Hurley, is a clever goof 
that skewers the Weezer cult by mak- 
ing fun of Nineties nostalgia. Over a 
chugging groove built on synths and 


Jerry Lee's 
Badass Return 


Jerry Lee Lewis 
KKK 
“Mean Old Man” iTunes 


Kris Kristofferson sang the original 
version of this country stomper, but 
its hard-edged crankiness is pure 
Jerry Lee, “If | look like a voodoo 
doll... who'd rather bite you back 
than crawl, that’s what | am,” Lewis 
snarls on the single, the first from 

his upcoming album, Mean Old Man. 
Amid an intense beat and slide guitar 
from the Stones’ Ronnie Wood, 

the 74-year-old’s voice is in prime 
form = pitch-perfect and tough as 
nails. Never has “Get off my lawn!” 
sounded this great. PATRICK DOYLE 
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power chords, Cuomo (who turned 40 
in June) recalls “Pissin’ in plastic cups 
before we went onstage/Playin’ Hacky 
Sack back when Audioslave was still 
Rage.” Now that Cuomo is a full-fledged 
adult charged with changing diapers 
and buying the family groceries, he’s 
dreaming of the old days when people 
liked techno music, and he delivers the 
singalong chorus (“Memories make me 
want to go back there”) with enough 
passion to make you think he’s not 
entirely joking. ROB SHEFFIELD 


Kanye: Sulla 
Big Kanye Fan 


Kanye West feat. 
Beyoncé and 

Charlie Wilson ***% 
“See Me Now” Leaked 


“I’m Socrates, but my skin more 
chocolaty,” shouts Kanye, who goes 
on to detail several feats of attention- 
whore behavior - cruising in Ferraris, 
rocking fur coats, walking into 
high-end restaurants with no shoes 
on. But the sound is remarkably 
warm, a gospel-style mix of heartfelt 
crooning (from Beyoncé and ex-Gap 
Band singer Charlie Wilson) and plush 
accompaniment that’s perfect for 
worshipping at the altar of Yeezy. 
CHRISTIAN HOARD 
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Arcade Fire 


Madison Square 
Garden 

New York 
August 4th 


Ever since their 
debut EP in 2003, 
Montreal's Arcade 
Fire have been writ- 
ing rousing epics that 
sound big enough to 
fill Madison Square 
Garden. Clearly 
relishing the oppor- 
tunity to play there 
for the first time, the 
seven-piece up their 
onstage energy to 
Springsteen and U2 
levels - even though 
Win Butler can’t help 
razzing Knicks fans. 
“My favorite area 

of MSG is right over 
here,” he says. “That's 
where Hakeem 
Olajuwon blocked 
John Starks in Game 
6 for the Houston 
Rockets to win.” (The 
game actually took 
place in Houston.) 
During a two-hour 
set, the band plays 
nearly every track 
from 2004's Funeral 


Win 
Butler 





and this year’s The 
Suburbs, leaving 
precious little room 
for 2007's Neon 
Bible - although that 
album’s “Keep the 
Car Running” isa 
high point. “Rebellion 
(Lies)” is a five- 
minute Roman candle 
of a song, exploding 
with yelping vocals 
and pounded pianos. 
But nothing can top 
the finale of “Wake 
Up,” a mainstay of 
Arcade Fire gigs since 
2004. When it comes 
to inspirational audi- 
ence singalongs, the 
gorgeous midtempo 
hymn is now in “Born 
to Run” territory. 
ANDY GREENE 
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FROM TOP: SEAN MURPHY; JOE KOHEN/ WIREIMAGE 


EVERYONE ELSE BROUGHT WINE. 
PERFECT. 





HAND-SFLECTED 100% WEBER BLUF AGAVE. THF WORLDS FINEST ULTRA-PREMIUM TEQUILA. 


SIMPLY PERFECT, 


Elevate your 
comfort level. 


MOISTURIZING 


MY DRO 


FREE YOUR SKIN 


Wew Schick Hydro” Shave Gels prepare your 
Skin for a smooth shave, and take care of 
it atterwards with hydrating moisturizers. 
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John 
Mellencamp 
No Better Than This 
Rounder 


Taped in part at the San 
Antonio hotel where Rob- 
ert Johnson recorded, 
Mellencamp’s 25th album 
channels old sounds and 
dead heroes into first- 
rate rock and blues. 


The Black 


Crowes 


, , ar 
{ fet) 


Silver Arrow 

The Crowes - and their 
best lineup yet - cut live 
takes of songs from their 
entire catalog. The guitars 
are mostly acoustic, but 
there is no retreat from 


cosmic electricity. 


Francis and 
the Lights 


Iit"ll Roe Rett 
tL | I 


De@ DELLE! Cantora 
One of Drake’s favorite 
producers, Francis Fare- 
well Starlite mixes Peter 
Gabriel-style vocals with 
clever pop constructions 
that recall Steely Dan. 


Dylan LeBlanc 


Pauper’s Field Rough Trade 


Ww 


| : ’ ry =) 
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4 msitia ter hile is 
a tiaiiif UT Tiitisetl 


Raised by a 
country song- 
writer dad 
amid old- 
school guitar- 
ists in Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, 20-year-old Dylan 
LeBlane can't help but let 
his roots show on his debut, 
with brooding songs built 
around pedal steel and fin- 
gerpicked acoustics. He's 
got the doomed romanti- 
cism of Townes Van Zandt, 
and his slurry voice shines 
with backup from Emmy- 
lou Harris and dad James. 
The vibe is chill and a bit 
same-y. But on “5th Avenue 
Bar,” a grim boozer’s tale 
set to cello and synth, you 
can hear all sorts of roads 
opening up. WILL HERMES 


= 





Key Tracks: “If the Creek Don't 
Rise,” “5th Avenue Bar” 





Queens of the 
Stone Age 


PeciscsSlhit 
| REi>o> = 
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Rated R (Deluxe Edition) 
Interscope/UMe 


The record that saved 


= 


—— Arie sx = 
IS metal 


“Nicotine, Va- 
lium, Vicodin, 
marijuana, 
Eestasy and 
aleohol/C-c-c- 
c-c-cocaine.” With those 
words, Josh Homme intro- 
duced excess to a metal 
landscape lousy with mook 
thumb-suckers. Weaving 
the stoner rock of Homme’s 
old band Kyuss with Blue 
Oyster Cult evil and scum- 
my garage punk, 2000's 
Rated R was refined stuff. 
Homme sang surreal lines 
like “You've got a monster 
in your parasol” with a 
smirk, but the riffs were 
killer (this reissue adds a 


bonus dise with even-riffier | 


live versions and obscuri- 
ties), Many winking head- 
bangers owe QOTSA a 


bump. JON DOLAN 


Key Tracks: “Feel Good Hit of 
the Summer,” “Leg of Lamb” 


Dr. John and 


the Lower 911 


‘I/2 
Tribal 429 
New Orleans master mixes 
funk with righteous ange 


Second-line 
beats and 


no licks are 
New Orleans 
institutions, and on Tribal, 
Dr. John reminds you how 
good they can make you 
feel. The 69-year-old blends 
eras and spices: “Manoo- 
vas” augments midnight 
creep with Derek Trucks’ 
slide guitar; and “Change 
of Heart” updates the funk 
of Dr. John’s Seventies sides 
with the Meters. But his 
political edge since Katrina 
remains sharp. When he 
confronts greed in Allen 
Toussaint’s “Big Gap,” that’s 
not voodoo in his growl - 
it’s outrage. DAVID FRICKE 


Key Tracks: “Manoovas,” 
“Big Gap,” “Change of Heart” 
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JP, Chrissie 


and the 


Fairgroun d 
Boys ***', 
Fidelity! 


La Mina/Rocket Science 


= rears nr 


— 


= age 7 | , er , 
cers woness fi 


her musical soul mate 

awe “I found my 
perfect lover, 
‘i but he’s only 
half my age,” 
sings Chrissie 
Hynde on Fidelity!, a col- 
laboration with JP Jones, a 
Welshman who is indeed 
half her age but not her 
lover. From an old rock 
dude, this might be icky. 
But Hynde is a force of 
nature with a voice that’s 
still sexily badass at 59. It 
helps that she is a versatile 
singer who can sound as 
ancient as Leonard Cohen 
after a pack of Gauloises. 
And if these midtempo 
guitar rockers are re- 
strained musically, their 
naked ruminations on lust, 
love and aging feel real and 
lived. W.H, 





Key Tracks: “Perfect Lover,” 
“Fairground Luck” 


Buckcherry 


All Night Long 
Eleven Seven Music 


= ee C2 on? BS. Geen cee 
attooed G Riovers 


speak out, party down 


evsY, Have you ever 
ae watched foot- 
age of the BP 

L oil disaster 
and wonder- 

ed, “Hey, what do the guys 
who sang ‘Crazy Bitch’ 
think of this?” Wonder no 
more! Buckcherry respond 
with “Our World,” on which 
Josh Todd wails, “We keep 
on fighting for oil and kill- 
ing in the Middle East.” 
Elsewhere they return to 
vintage Sunset Strip glam 
metal a la “Crazy Bitch,” 
the most brilliantly over- 
the-top hard-rock hit of 
recent years, celebrating 
underdressed girls in sim- 
ple but fun stomps such as 
“Oh My Lord.” ros sHEFFIELD 


Key Tracks: “All Night Long,” 
“Liberty,” “Our World” 
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Heart ***'% 
Red Velvet Car Sony Legacy 
rhe barracudas are back - 
and at the top of their game 





faded away. On Red Velvet Car, 


producer Ben Mink helpsthem | 


craft their folkiest tunes since 
Dog and Butterfly. Ann and 
Nancy stay on the mellow side 
in reflective ballads such as 


“There You Go.” But in “WTF” | 
and the hometown Seattle | 
tribute “Queen City,” these | 
barracudas still draw buckets | 


of blood. 


ROB SHEFFIELD 


Key Tracks: “Red Velvet Car,” 
“Queen City” 


Stevie's Story: 


STEVIE C.. FAN, WEST NEW YORK, NJ 


Do You Own Them All? 

James Taylor, Tom Petty, MacGim 
Green Day. Muse and more 
Now On Sale...Find them at www.bn.com/theone 


ee © W [>], rices may vary. While supplie S last 


Virvyi ar d app are! avadable on fine only 


VINYL APPAREL DVD 


Everybody has a | 
favorite incarna- | 
tion of Heart - | 
the acoustic hip- | 
pie troubadour | 
sisters of “Crazy on You”? The | 
arena-rock warriors of “Bar- | 
racuda”? The bustier-clad glit- | 
ter queens of “Nothin’ at All”? | 
For some fans, Heart’s finest | 
moment might be right now, as | 
the Wilson sisters keep mak- | 
ing good music years after 
their classic-rock peers have | 





Bob Dylan in 
America ***'% 
Sean Wilentz Doubleday 
Princeton history professor 
Sean Wilentz grew up in the 
heart of the New York folk 
scene in the Sixties, and his 
first Bob Dylan show - at the 
Philharmonic Hall in 1964, when he was 13 - 
kicked off a lifelong obsession. In this often reve- 
latory new study, Wilentz (who is also a ROLLING 
STONE contributor) locates Dylan's work in the 
context of some surprising influences. You al- 
ready know about Dylan’s love of Woody Guthrie 
- but how about his interest in polka bandleader 
Whoopee John Wilfahrt, classical composer 
Aaron Copland or British comedian Lord Buckley, 
whose use of the phrase “jingle jangle” inspired 
the lyrics to “Mr. Tambourine Man”? 

The greatest gift for Dylan fans, however, is 
Wilentz’s detailed account of the making of 1966's 
Blonde on Blonde. New interviews with the studio 
musicians (including future Band member Rob- 
bie Robertson) and access to the master tapes 
prove that “Sad-Eyed Lady of the Lowlands,” the 
11-minute epic that closes the album, was record- 
ed in one take at four in the morning - after Dylan 
spent hours gorging on chocolate and Coca-Cola 
as he wrote the lyrics. Unless Dylan himself writes 
about it in the fabled Chronicles: Volume Two, this 
is the definitive word on the creation of his great- 
est album. ANDY GREENE 
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THE ELECTRIC 
GENIUS 
Dylan in 1966 





Composed ***'% 
Rosanne Cash Viking 


In this memoir, Johnny Cash’s 
55-year-old daughter avoids 
tell-all sensationalism in favor 
of essayistic accounts of her 
weird family life (“addicts, 
preachers or the occasional 
sex kitten” would visit the Cash home) and her 
own rocky career as a country hitmaker. But 
some of Cash’s best writing involves more uni- 
versal memories, like when a dying Johnny says 
that just thinking about her makes his heart swell 
with pride. BARRY WALTERS 
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Delaney and Bonnie 


and Friends **** 
On Tour With Eric Clapton 
(Deluxe Edition) 

Rhino Handmade 

All-star set from 1969 features Clapton 
songs and killer blues rock 

Delaney and Bonnie Bram- 
lett were a husband-and- 
wife team whose soul- 
inflected rock earned them 
an admirer in Eric Clapton 
~ the guitarist even credited Delaney for 
giving him the confidence to sing. Cut at 
London’s Royal Albert Hall while the 
Bramletts were touring with Clapton in 
1969, this live album featured wicked 
performances of the kind of country and 
boogie that would define Southern rock. 
The four-dise reissue includes the entire 
concert plus songs from later nights. The 
52 tracks catch the musicians — a who's 
who of Clapton-related players, including 
George Harrison — at their peak. Bonnie's 
wailing, powerhouse vocals steal the show 
on R&B burners like “That’s What My 
Man Is For,” and some of the best songs 
here are ones that didn't fit onto the orig- 
inal vinyl album - including Clapton’s 
heartfelt “I Don’t Know Why.” mark keme 








Key Tracks: “Only You Know and | Know,” 
“Poor Elijah/Tribute to Johnson” 


The Sword ***'2 


Warp Riders Kemado 
Metal nerds find their inner Orc - with 
doom, precision and fury 


Staples of Guitar Hero and 
opening act for Metallica, 
the Sword make metal so 
_ pure - so precise, so shred- 
ding, so full of doom - 
there’s something almost hyper-real 
about it. They're the kind of band that 
releases a single called “Fire Lances of 
the Ancient Hyperzephyrians” — on 10- 
inch picture disc! Produced by hard-rock 
heavy-hitter Matt Bayles (Pearl 
Jam, Mastodon), the Austin quartet's 
third album is their most diverse, folding 
Black Sabbath’s Paranoid into Metalli- 
cas Kill “Em All and throwing in 
thresher-boogie and glossy Eighties 
cocksmanship. (There's also a sci-fi con- 
cept — something about a faraway planet 
with one side in perpetual darkness and 
the other in perpetual light.) “There is a 
place where the losers win,” singer- 
guitarist J.D. Cronise promises on “Night 
City.” Indeed, every note the Sword play 
radiates nerd triumphalism. Warp 
Riders could be an over-the-top joke, if 
these guys weren't so deadly serious 
about all of it. JON DOLAN 





Key Tracks: “Night City,” “(The Night Sky 
Cried) Tears of Fire,” “Tres Brujas” 
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john Mellencamp 








THE NEW ALBUM 


CS Featuring A 
“BEG STEAL OR BORROW” 
and 
"OLD BEFORE YOUR TIME” 
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The Ultimate Mobile Recording Studio 


Transform your iPad into an eight-track recorder with Sonoma Wire 
Works’ StudioTrack app, packed with features like multiple effects, wire- 
less syncing and beats by Death Cab for Cutie drummer Jason McGerr. 
Add a TouchMic headphone-mic adapter ($23), a Soundcraft Notepad 
102 compact six-channel mixer, an AKG P3S microphone and Sennheiser 
HD 203 headphones, and you've got a mobile recording studio that fits 
in amessenger bag. Setup is simple: Hook up a mic and other instru- 
ments to the mixer via XLR and 1/4-inch cables, connect the mixer’s 
output to the TouchMic adapter via an RCA to 3.5mm cable and plug the 
headphones into the TouchMic’'s headphone jack. Total cost: $381 
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fable setups will let you create music 
ir wallet By Mike Kobrin 
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The Budget Ministudio 


Guitarists looking for a simple way to 

record to their iPhones should check out 

the AmpliTube iRig. Plug the iRig into your 
iPhone's headphone jack, hook up your 
electric guitar to the iRig’s 1/4-inch input 
and monitor your sound by connecting your 
iPhone headset to the iRig’s headphone jack. 
Musicians like bassist Stefan Lessard of the 
Dave Matthews Band and Richard Fortus, 
guitarist for Guns n’ Roses, use the Ampli- 
Tube app - with its tons of effects and virtual 
amplifiers - as a practice tool. But with 
Sonoma’s Fourtrack app, the iRig becomes a 
great low-cost guitar interface to make mul- 
titrack demos on the go. You can use your 
headset’s microphone to record vocals. 
Total cost: $50 
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The Expendables 
ew’, 

Sylvester Stallone, Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, Bruce 
Willis, Mickey Rourke 
Directed by Sylvester Stallone 
ADMIT IT, THE IDEA OF SYL- 
vester Stallone assembling a 
team of inglorious bastards 
to kick ass in The Expend- 
ables is a testosterone turn- 
on. And who gives a crap that 
the man who was Rocky and 
Rambo is now 64. Or that Ar- 
nold Schwarzenegger, coaxed 
out of the governor's office for 
a cameo, is 63? Or that co- 


stars Bruce Willis and Mickey 


Rourke are in waving distance 
of Social Security? These griz- 
zled geezers all look ready to 
rampage. You'll be salivating. 
As director and co-writ- 
er (with Doom’s Dave Calla- 
ham), Stallone had the idea 
to ramp up his AARP team 
with youngerbloods like Jason 
Statham, Dolph Lundgren, Jet 
Li, Terry Crews, Stone Cold 
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Steve Austin and mixed-mar- 
tial-artist Randy Couture. Only 
Steven Seagal and Jean-Claude 
Van Damme are no-shows at 
this party. 

So why oh why is The Ex- 
pendables such a limp-dick 
bust? Because Stallone forgets 
to include non-spazzy direc- 
tion, a coherent plot, dialogue 
that actors can speak without 
cringing, stunts that don’t fiz- 
zle, blood that isn't digital and 
an animating spirit that might 
convince us to give a damn. 

Things begin promisingly. 
Stallone plays Barney Ross, the 
leader of a band of mercenar- 
ies who long ago sold human 
compassion for a price. The 
CIA wants to make Barney its 
bitch by hiring his crew to infil- 
trate a South American island 
and take out despicable Gen- 
eral Garza (David Zayas) and 
the cocaine kingpin (Eric Rob- 
erts is sleaze incarnate) financ- 
ing his reign of terror. The big 
setup scene has no action, just 
Stallone doing verbal battle in 
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LIGA TaliS LO Ve TI 

a church with two suited-up 
honchos, Mr. Die Hard and the 
Governator of California. It’s 
just one scene, so I won't spoil 
the juicy fun of it. But watching 
Stallone, Schwarzenegger and 
Willis together brings back 
the satisfying stupidity of the 
1980s, when planet Hollywood 
(the film industry, not the res- 
taurants) meant action movies 
with no shame about blowing 
shit up. First blood, indeed. 

Sadly, the pumped-up E2- 


pendables stumbles on its pint- - 
size ambitions. Stallone paints — 
his characters by the numbers. | 


For example, Jet Lis height or 
lack of same is a joke worked to 
death - Barney thinks it’s fairto 
pay his crew by the inch. Cou- 
ture gives TMI about his cau- 
liflower ear. Crews has the bi- 
ceps to handle jumbo weapons. 


Lundgren is not to be trusted. © 


yet it? One trait per character. 
Line ‘em up, boys. 


Between kinetic displays of — 


knife-throwing, Statham’s Lee 
Christmas excels by showing 
Poor 
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GEEZER 
MUSCLE 

A tattooed 
Sly Stallone 
instructs 
Mickey 
Rourke in 
the art of 
power aging. 
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mischievous humor. He intro- 
duces himself and Barney as 
Buda and Pest. OK, you had to 
be there, and I’m not advising 
that, except on a rental night 
when youre snowed in and it’s 
either Eat Pray Love or this. 

You'll want to cry “Abort!” 
when The Expendables gets 
emotional and Barney falls 
chastely for Garza’s daughter 
(Giselle Itié). Kudos to Rourke 
as Tool the tattoo artist (you 
heard me). He actually pulls off 
a speech about what war does 
to the soul. The rest is just dig- 
ital sound and fury signifying 
nothing that a live wire like 
Quentin Tarantino couldn't 
have easily fixed. It’s not the 
age of the actors that makes 
The Expendables expendable. 
It’s the stale storytelling. 
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Peter Travers ranks 
the best and worst 
vampires in film and on TV. 
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Kat Pray Love * 
Julia Roberts 


ot S hess FF -_ AA } 
Directed Dy Ryan Murpny 


HAVING NOT READ ELIZA- | 
beth Gilbert's bestseller about | 
her yearlong journey to Italy, | 
India and Bali to achieve bal- | 
ance and spiritual enlighten- | 
ment, I can only speak of the © 
torture of watching the movie. | 


Despite the star shine of Julia 


Roberts as Gilbert and the © 


presence of gifted Glee cre- 


ator Ryan Murphy in the di- | 


rector’s chair, the movie left 


me with the feeling of being | 
trapped with a person of priv- | 
ilege who won't stop with the | 


whine whine whine. 
Endless scenes of Gil- 


| BHE DEVIL 


bert, bathed in golden #BUPY)aria: 


light by the great cin- 
ematographer Robert 
Richardson, complain- 
ing about guys (Billy 
Crudup, James Fran- 
co, Javier Bardem) 
who don't understand 
her needs made me 
want to starve curse 
hate and put com- 
mas where they be- 
long. Murphy’s magic 
touch on TV with Glee 
and Nip/Tuck myste- 


riously deserts him in mov- | 


ies (he stalled with his 2006 


debut, Running With Scissors). — 
As I watched Gilbert swirl | 
pasta, pet an elephant and | 
visit an ashram, I kept wish- | 
ing that Glee coach Sue Sylves- | 


ter (Jane Lynch, my personal 


guru) would appear — her voice | 


engorged with venom — and se- 


riously puke in Gilbert's bro- | 


mide-spouting mouth. 


The Last 
Exorcism * *'% 
Patrick Fabian, Ashley Bell 
Directed by Daniel Stamm 


FOR A MOVIE MADE FROM 


spare parts - take The Exor- | 
cist and attach to The Blair | 
Witch Project and Paranor- | 
mal Activity — The Last Exor- 
cism delivers the heebie-jeebie | 
goods. In mock-documentary | 
style (the film purports to be | 
found footage), director Dan- | 
iel Stamm follows the Rev. Cot- | 


ton Marcus (Patrick Fabian), a 


disillusioned minister, on his | 


last case of demonic posses- 


sion. His focus is teenager Nell | 


(Ashley Bell), down at the eeri- 


ly remote Sweetzer farm. Her | 
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DO IT 
Patrick 
Fabian uses 
a crucifix to 
exorcise 
elsulelaes 
fromshaky 
Ashley Bell. 
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daddy (Louis Herthum) thinks 
something is amiss, what with 
livestock dying and all. Cot- 
ton is skeptical. He performs 
exorcisms but thinks they're 
a crock. Then stuff starts fly- 
ing, including intimations of 
devil worship, incest and I bet- 
ter shut up before the devil gets 
me for spoilers, Fabian per- 
forms way beyond scary-moy- 
ie duty as the Rev, blending 
laughs with goose bumps at 
the best times, meaning when 
you least expect it. Stamm and 
producer Eli Roth (Hostel) can 


_ be trusted to exceed the PG-13 


limits at every turn. It’s not just 
the hand-held camera that will 
shake you up. The Last Exor- 
cism gives you good reason to 
be very afraid of the dark. 


The Tillman 
Story ***'% 


Directed by 


Amir Bar-Lev 


THIS DOCUMENTARY SUC- 
ceeds triumphantly on so 
many levels that its full im- 
pact doesn't hit you until you 
have time to register its af- 
tershocks. If the Army had its 
way, you would remember Cpl. 


as 
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Pat Tillman as an NFL star 
(he was a safety for the Arizo- 
na Cardinals) who died in com- 
bat in Afghanistan in 2004. In 
fact, Tillman was accidental- 
ly killed by his own unit. The 


Army and the Bush adminis- | 


tration preferred to alter the 


facts and make Tillman, who » 
had grown increasingly disillu- . 


sioned with the war, the poster 
boy for military glorification. 
How such a fraud could be per- 
petrated and how Tillman’s 
family uncovered the truth are 


the subjects of Amir Bar-Lev’s | 


riveting, resonant film, vividly 
narrated by Josh Brolin. It will 
get under your skin. 


Animal 
Kingdom *** 
Guy Pearce, Jacki Weaver 
Directed by David Michéd 


STEP UP FORA PULVERIZING 


Aussie crime drama that cuts © 


to the dark heart of the kill- 


ing machine known as family. 


Jacki Weaver sets the screen 
ablaze as Smurf, the bottle- 


blond mom from hell. Smurf’s | 


three sons, Pope (Ben Mendel- 
sohn), Craig (Sullivan Staple- 


ee . 18 


+) find Jove with a jumbo fag 
Y 2 . 
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spefinidonor whe p Sé 
switch i Jerinife Aniston 


ton) and Darren (Luke Ford), 
all do her murderous bidding. 
Now grandson Joshua (James 
Frecheville) slips into Smurf’s 
corrupting fold. A good cop 
(Guy Pearce) goes up against 
Smurt’s maternal malevolence. 
Fat chance. Writer-director 
David Michdd catches you in a 
vise and squeezes - hard. 


The Switch ** 
Jennifer Aniston 


Directed by Josh Gordon 
V 


IT’S SUBPAR SITCOM: JEN- 
nifer Aniston wants a baby. 
She uses a sperm donor. Jason 
Bateman loves her, but his 
passion is unrequited. So he 


- drunkenly switches his sperm 


for the donor's. Seyen years 
later, the kid (Thomas Robin- 


- son) shows up like Bateman’s 


Mini-Me. What to do? The 
film offers few — make that no 
- surprises. What almost saves 
it is the acting. Aniston has 
charm. And the indispensable 
Bateman is a gift to comedies 
on life-support. His scenes 
with the boy belong to a fun- 
nier, more feeling movie. 
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HACKTIVIST 


[Cont. from 73] countries.) 
When a friend's father encour- 
aged his interest in computers 
and taught him basic program- 
ming tools, something opened 
up for Appelbaum. Program- 
ming and hacking allowed him 
“to feel like the world was not a 
lost place. The Internet is the 
only reason I’m alive today.” 

At 20, he moved to Oakland 
and eventually began providing 
tech security for the Rainforest 
Action Network and Green- 
peace. In 2005, a few months 
after his father died, he trav- 
eled alone to Iraq - crossing 
the border by foot - and set up 
satellite Internet connections 
in Kurdistan. In the aftermath 
of Hurricane Katrina, he drove 
to New Orleans, using falsified 
press documents to get past 
the National Guard, and set up 
wireless hot spots in one of the 
city’s poorest neighborhoods to 
enable refugees to register for 
housing with FEMA. 

Upon returning home, he 
started experimenting with 
the fare cards used by the Bay 
Area Rapid Transit system 
and discovered it was possi- 
ble to rig a card with an un- 
limited fare. Instead of taking 
advantage, he alerted BART 
officials to their vulnerabili- 
ties. But during this conversa- 
tion, Appelbaum learned that 
BART permanently stored the 
information encoded on every 
transit card - the credit-card 
number used, where and when 
they were swiped - on a pri- 
vate database. Appelbaum was 
outraged. “Keeping that infor- 
mation around is irresponsi- 
ble,” he says. “I'm a taxpayer, 
and I was given no choice how 
they store that data. It’s not 
democratically decided - it’s a 
bureaucratic directive.” 

Given his concerns about 
privacy, it’s easy to see why Ap- 
pelbaum gravitated toward the 
Tor Project. He volunteered 
as a programmer, but it soon 
became clear that his great- 
est ability lay in proselytizing: 
He projects the perfect mix of 
boosterism and dread. “Jake 
can do advocacy better than 
most,” says Roger Dingledi- 
ne, one of Tor’s founders. “He 
says, ‘If someone were looking 
for you, this is what they'd do, 
and he shows them. It freaks 
people out.” 


HE INTERNET, ONCE 
hailed as an implaca- 
ble force of liberaliza- 


tion and democratization, has 
become the ultimate tool for 
surveillance and repression. 
“You can never take informa- 
tion back once it’s out there,” 
Appelbaum says, “and it takes 
very little information to ruin 
a person's life.” The dangers of 
the Web may remain abstract 
for most Americans, but for 
much of the world, visiting 
restricted websites or saying 
something controversial in an 
e-mail can lead to imprison- 
ment, torture or death. 

Last year, some 60 govern- 
ments prevented their citi- 
zens from freely accessing the 
Internet. China is rumored 
to have a staff of more than 
30,000 censors who have de- 
leted hundreds of millions of 
websites and blocked an ec- 
centric range of terms — not 
only “Falungong,” “oppres- 
sion” and “Tiananmen,” but 


home. Nor can you list your 
name in your building’s di- 
rectory. Appelbaum has all of 
his mail sent to a private mail 
drop, where a clerk signs for it. 
That allows Appelbaum - and 
the dissidents and hackers he 
deals with —- to use the post- 
al system anonymously. Per- 
son One can send a package to 
Appelbaum, who can repack- 
age it and send it on to Person 
Two. That way Person One and 
Person Two never have direct 
contact - or even learn each 
other's identities. 

Tor works in a similar way. 
When you use the Internet, 
your computer makes a con- 
nection to the Web server you 
wish to contact. The server rec- 
ognizes your computer, notes 
its IP address and sends back 
the page you've requested. It’s 
not difficult, however, for a gov- 
ernment agency or a malicious 
hacker to observe this whole 
transaction: They can moni- 
tor the server and see who is 


“Google could overthrow 
any country in the world,” 
warns Appelbaum. “They have 


everything on everyone.” 


also “temperature,” “warm,” 
“study” and “carrot.” 

Ona bright afternoon in San 
Francisco, before Wikileaks 
dominated the headlines, 
Appelbaum is dressed in his 
usual hacker uniform: black 
boots, black socks, black slacks, 
black thick-rimmed glasses 
and a T-shirt bearing an arch- 
slogan. (Today it’s FUCK POL- 
ITICS — I JUST WANT TO BURN 
SHIT DOWN.) Though his work 
requires him to sit at his desk 
for most of the day, he is rare- 
ly stationary. He frequently 
jumps up and executes a series 
of brief, acrobatic stretches. 
He kicks a leg up against the 
wall, cracks his neck violently, 
tugs one arm across his chest 
and, just as abruptly, sits back 
down again. 

He explains that we have to 
take a cab to pick up his mail. 
Like being a strict vegan or a 
Mormon, a life of total ano- 
nymity requires great sacri- 
fice. You cannot, for instance, 
have mail delivered to your 
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contacting it, or they can mon- 
itor your computer and see 
whom youre trying to contact. 
Tor prevents such online spy- 
ing by introducing intermedi- 
aries between your comput- 
er and the system youre trying 
to reach. Say, for example, that 
you live in San Francisco and 
you want to send an e-mail to 
your friend, a high-level mole 
in the Iranian Revolution- 
ary Guard. If you e-mail your 
friend directly, the Guard’s net- 
work could easily see your com- 
puter’s IP address, and discover 
your name and personal infor- 
mation. But if you've installed 
Tor, your e-mail gets routed 
to one of 2,000 relays - com- 
puters running Tor — scattered 
across the world. So your mes- 
sage bounces to a relay in Paris, 
which forwards it to a second 
relay in Tokyo, which sends it 
on to a third relay in Amster- 
dam, where it is finally trans- 
mitted to your friend in Teh- 
ran. The Iranian Guard can 
only see that an e-mail has been 


sent from Amsterdam. Anyone 
spying on your computer would 
only see that you sent an e-mail 
to someone in Paris. There is 
no direct connection between 
San Francisco and Tehran. The 
content of your e-mail is not 
hidden - for that, you need en- 
cryption technology — but your 
location is secure. 

Appelbaum spends much of 
each year leading Tor train- 
ing sessions around the world, 
often conducted in secrecy to 
protect activists whose lives 
are in danger. Some, like the 
sex-worker advocates from 
Southeast Asia he tutored, had 
limited knowledge of comput- 
ers. Others, like a group of stu- 
dents Appelbaum trained at 
a seminar in Qatar, are high- 
ly sophisticated: One worked 
on the government's censor- 
ship network, another works 
for a national oil company, and 
a third created an Al-Jazeera 
message board that allows cit- 
izens to post comments anon- 
ymously. In Mauritania, the 
country’s military regime was 
forced to abandon its efforts to 
censor the Internet after a dis- 
sident named Nasser Weddady 
wrote a guide to Tor in Arabic 
and distributed it to opposi- 
tion groups. “Tor rendered the 
government's efforts complete- 
ly futile,” Weddady says. “They 
simply didn’t have the know- 
how to counter that move.” 

In distributing Tor, Appel- 
baum doesn’t distinguish be- 
tween good guys and bad guys. 
“I don’t know the difference 
between one theocracy or an- 
other in Iran,” he says. “What's 
important to me is that people 
have communication free from 
surveillance. Tor shouldn't be 
thought of as subversive. It 
should be thought of as a ne- 
cessity. Everyone everywhere 
should be able to speak and 
read and form their own be- 
liefs without being monitored. 
It should get to a point where 
Tor is not a threat but is relied 
upon by all levels of society. 
When that happens, we win.” 


S THE PUBLIC FACE 
of an organization de- 
voted to anonymity, 


Appelbaum finds himself in 
a precarious position. It is in 
Tor’s interest to gain as much 
publicity as possible - the 
more people who allow their 
computers to serve as relays, 
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the better. But he also lives in 
a state of constant vigilance, 
worried that his enemies - 
envious hackers, repressive 
foreign regimes, his own gov- 
ernment - are trying to attack 
him. His compromise is to 
employ a two-tiered system. 
He maintains a Twitter ae- 
count and has posted thou- 
sands of photos on Flickr. Yet 
he takes extensive measures 
to prevent any private infor- 
mation — phone numbers, 
e-mail addresses, names of 
friends — from appearing. 
“There are degrees of pri- 
vacy, he says. “The normal 
thing nowadays is to conspic- 
uously report on one another 
in a way that the Stasi couldn't 
even dream of. I don’t do that. 
I do not enter my home ad- 
dress into any computer. I pay 
rent in cash. For every on- 
line account, T generate ran- 
dom passwords and create 
new e-mail addresses, I never 
write checks, because they re 
insecure — your routing num- 
ber and account number are 
all that are required to empty 
your bank account. I don’t un- 
derstand why anyone still uses 
checks. Checks are crazy.” 
When he travels, if his lap- 
top is out of his sight for any 
period of time, he destroys it 
and then throws it away; the 
concern is that someone might 
have bugged it. He is often 
driven to extreme measures 
to get copies of Tor through 
customs in foreign countries. 
“I studied what drug smug- 
glers do,” he says. “I wanted to 
beat them at their own game.” 
He shows me a nickel. Then 
he slams it on the floor of 
his apartment. It pops open. 
Inside there is a tiny eight- 
gigabyte microSD memory 
ecard. It holds a copy of Tor. 
As fast as Tor has grown, 
government surveillance of 
the Internet has expand- 
ed even more rapidly. “It’s 
unbelievable how much power 
someone has if they have 
unfettered access to Google's 
databases,” Appelbaum says. 
As he is quick to point out, 
oppressive foreign regimes are 
only part of the problem. In 
the past few years, the U.S. 
government has been quietly 
accumulating libraries of data 
on its own citizens. Law en- 
forcement can subpoena your 
Internet provider for your 
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name, address and phone rec- 
ords. With a court order, they 
can request the e-mail ad- 
dresses of anyone with whom 
you communicate and the 
websites you visit. Your cell- 
phone provider can track your 
location at all times. 

“It’s not just the state,” says 
Appelbaum. “If it wanted to, 
Google could overthrow any 
country in the world. Google 
has enough dirt to destroy 
every marriage in America.” 

But doesn’t Google provide 
funding for Tor? 

“Il love Google,” he says. 
“And I love the people there. 
Sergey Brin and Larry Page 


are cool. But I’m terrified of 


the next generation that takes 
over. A benevolent dictator- 
ship is still a dictatorship. At 
some point people are going 
to realize that Google has ev- 
erything on everyone. Most 
of all, they can see what ques- 
tions you're asking, in real 
time. Quite literally, they can 
read your mind.” 

Now, in the wake of the 
Wikileaks controversy, 
Appelbaum has gone un- 
derground, concealing his 
whereabouts from even his 
closest friends. He suspects 
his phones are tapped and 
that he’s being followed. A 
week after being questioned 
in Newark, he calls me from 
an undisclosed location, my 
request to contact him having 
been passed along through a 
series Of intermediaries. The 
irony of his situation isn’t lost 
on him. 

“Tl be using Tor a lot more 
than I ever did—-and I used ita 
lot,” he says, his voice unchar- 
acteristically sober. “I have be- 
come one of the people I have 
spent the last several years 
of my life protecting. I better 
take my own advice.” @ 
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Sumo Lounge 


Chill like a rock star... the ultimate place 
to jam starts with the worlds most 
comfortable bean bag chair from Sumo 
Urban Lounge Gear. Choose microsuede 
or future-ific fabrics in the hottest colors 
to funkify your pad. Free shipping, 100% 
Satisfaction guarantee, and up to 50% off 
our competitors prices. 
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Think of It as a Full-Size Vac 
That Fits in Your Hand! 


The all-new Metropolitan® 500 with 

its incredibly powerful 500-Watt motor 
actually provides more cleaning power than 
some full-size vacs! Makes deep cleaning 
the interior of any vehicle super fast and 
easy. It features a rugged steel body with 
elegant stainless finish, yet weighs less than 
3 Ibs! Includes all attachments. 


Made in USA. 1-800-822-1602 


T-shirt Quilts 

Campus Quilt Company turns your tshirts 
into an awesome new quilt. Get those hard: 
earned shirts out of your closet and off your 
back! We do all of the work and make it easy for 


you to have a tshirt quilt in as few as two weeks. 


As featured on the Today Show. Rachael Ray 
Show. and Real Simple. Mention you saw us in 
Rote Stone for a off 502 908 2850 
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Make T-Shirts Online. 
Save SS. Customink.com 


Customize shirts for your group, team. 
business, event, or band with our fun & easy 
design lab. Huge collection of tees. sweats, 
and more plus an extensive selection of fonts 
and images. Get free help at 877.615.8335. 
Get free delivery and save $10 on 6 or more 
items - enter code RST2010 at checkout. 


Need Tickets to Any Event? 
Concerts-Sports- Theatre 


“Nationwide Events’ VIP Experience 
“No Hidden Fees” 
*Mention Rolling Stone & Get FREE SHIPPING 


NEED CASH FAST? We sell your tickets 
“Where season seat holders & private 
sellers come to get top dollar. 

Call today 818-990-9170 or Visit 


Get Athena Pheromones 
and Get More Affection 


Unscented ¥ 
lragrance additives 
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Pour unscented liquid pheromones into 
your favorite fragrance and boost your 
sexual attractiveness. Published science 
proves this trade secret formula works for 
3 out of 4. Created by Dr. Winnifred Cutler, 
the biologist who co-discovered human 
pheromones in 1986. As featured on ABCs 
20/20 and Fox News. 4-6/mo supply from 
$98.50 Call 610-827-2200 or click: 


Vintage Surf Shirts. 


Remember all that surfing you did back in 
the day? Well, do you at least remember 
wearing those coolass shirts? 

Whether youre in San Diego or Des Moines, 
we ve got 6 completely original. fresh takes 
on the sur ts yOu grew up W ith, 
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For People with Lips! 
ChopSaver, a special all-natural lip balm 
developed for musicians and their unique 
lip care issues, is now being discovered 

by all kinds of people. See why we re 
Musician Tested, Doctor Recommended. 
Visit online for stores or to purchase. 

Enter CHOPS when you order and get 

10% off in addition to our regular discounts. 
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VIAGRA, CIALIS 
PROPECIA, VALTREX 


ONLIN 


Of Peagle with Lins 


All FDA tole 

brand name medications. 
USA Pharmacies and 
Doctors since 1998. 

Safe + Secure + Discreet. 
Call 800-314-2829 or 
Order Online! 
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Smile Train, P.O. Box 96211, Washington, DC 20090-6211 





Donate online: www.smiletrain.org 
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Changing The World One Smile At A Time 
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Master's 
Entertainment Business 


Game Design 


Bachelor's 

Computer Animation 
Digital Arts & Design 
Entertainment Business 
Film 

Game Art 

Game Development 
Music Business 
Recording Arts 

Show Production 


Web Design & Development 


Associate's 
Graphic Design 
Recording Engineering 
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Master's 

Creative Writing 
Education Media 
Design & Technology 


Entertainment Business 


Entertainment Business: 
with a Sports Management 


Elective Track 
Internat Marketing 


Media Design 


Bachelor's 

Computer Animation 
Entertainment Business 
Game Art 

Game Design 

Graphic Design 

Internet Marketing 
Music Business 

Music Production 


Web Design & Development 


Winter Park, FL 


800.226.7625 + 3300 University Boulevard 
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CAMAAR 


Get your Career Diploma at Home 
TRAIN FOR TODAY‘S HOTTEST CAREERS! 


Send for your FREE 
Information kit today! 


Mail this coupon, or call now, at: 


1-800-363-0058 ext. 9352 


Call 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
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High School 

Accounting 

Administrative Assistant / Secretary 
Art 

Auto Mechanics 
Bookkeeping 

Buwness Manage mart 

Child Day Care Management 
Chil d Psy ho ogy 

Computer Programming 
Computer Training 
Conservation + Environmental 
Science 

Contractor / Construction 
Management 

Cooking & Catering 

c osmetolog y | Esthetics 


Creatwe Writing 
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Criminal Justice 

Derital Assistant 

Desktop Publishing & Design 
Drafting with AutoCAD 
Drug & Aicoho Treatment Specialist 
Electrician 

English as 3 Second Lanquage 


Scene 


Forervsic 
Funeral Service Education 
Gardening / Landscaping 

Home impector 

hotel & Restaurant Menagement 
Interior Decorating 

Legal Assistant / Paralegal 
Locksmith 

Medical Billing Specialist 

Medical Office Assistant 

Medical Transcriptionist 
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Motorcycle / ATV Repan 
Natura! Health Consultant 


Nursing Assistant 


PC Repair 

Pharmacy Assistarit 
Photography 

Phyncal Therapy Aide 
Plumbing 


Private Investigator 
Psychology / Social Work 
Real Estate Appraiser 
Relaxation Therapist 
Smal Engine Repair 
Spanish as a Second Language 
Start Your Own, Business 
Veterinary Assistant 
Video Game Design 
Writing Stores for Children 
RSS 
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Top 40 Albums 












































1 ® ArcadeFire 
The Suburbs - Merge 
se Eminem 
Recovery -Aftermath/Interscope 
. base SoS am’ ad Avenged Sevenfold 
1TUNES TOP 10 COLLEGE RADIO Nightmare - Hopeless/Sire 
fencers TOP 10 ALBUMS 4 cS pune 
5 3 Rick Ross 
1 Taylor Swift i Wavves Teflon Don -Maybach/Siip-N-Slide/Def tam 
“Mine” ~ Big Machine King of the Beach - Fat Possum 6 cc Lady Gaga 
The Remix - Streamline/Kontive/ 
2 Wolf Parade ________sCherrytree/interscope 
Expo 86 - Sub Pop ae V6 Justin Bieber 
My World 2.0 - RBMG/Island 
3 School of Seven Bells 8); 5 Drake 
Disconnect From Desire - Vagrant deine wet raise Sma Acme Fire Starters 
= t . ay aan osown Arcade Fire score their 
; 7 a ntedelium F A 
4 Jaill Neet You Now - Capitol Nashville first Number One, selling 
That's How We Burn - Sub Pop 10 ©™ Buckcherry 156,000 copies of their 
; Ali Night Long - Eleven Seven Music third LP. Amazon priced it 
2 Eminem 5 The Books 11 6 #£KidzB8op Kids at $3.99, and 62 percent of 
“Love the Way You Lie” - The Way Out - Temporary Residence Kidz Bop 18 - Razor Tie the sales were downloads. 
Aftermath/laterscope .= +S 12 9 Lady Gaga 
3 Taioc 6 Best Coast The Fame - Streamiine/Konlive/Cherrytree/ 
aio ruz Crazy for You - Mexican Summer Interscope 
“Dynamite” - Universal 13 EW The Black crowes 
Croweology - Silver arrow 
4 Enrique iglesias 7 ane 14 10 Now3a “ 
“LLike It” - Universal Republic’ Mines - Barsuk ; : : ; 
Naiversah Music ‘ites _ — Various Artists ~ Universal/EMi/Sony Music 
8 The Black Keys BT) paar Breer) Bee 
@ FOUNGATION ~ Aoar/ Bigger Picture, 
S Katy Perry n Brothers - Nonesuch Home Grown/Atlantic 
Teenage Dream” - Capito! - 
‘ 16 8 Sheryl Crow 
“DJ Got Us Fallin’ in Love” - aya - W.E,E.7./xL/Interscope 17 12 #42Usher 
LaFace/live Raymond v Raymond -LaFace/live Bun in the Oven 
18 14 Black Eyed Peas Texas rapper Bun B was 
r naty rare’ | The E.N.O. - Will.i.am/Interscope joined by T-Pain and 
“California Gurls” - capitol + . = ‘ ‘ 
19 15 Jonas Brothers Young Jeezy on his third 


NSS LA: SUN SEN) tt iy LP, which sold 41,000 cop- 
20 31 Train 


"Save Me, San Francisco - columbia ies its first week out - less 
21 20 Carole King and than half of his last album. 
James Taylor 


8 Mike Posner 
“Cooler Than Me” -) 





9 Jason Derilo 
“Ridin’ Solo” -Belaga Heights/ 




















Warner Bros. Live at the Troubadour - Hear 
10 B.0.B 22 18 ~ eked sdpecswrp le 
oWe Judge Jerrod and the Hung Jury - 
“Magic” - Rebel Rock/Grand Hustie/ 10 Maps and Atlases Sea Gavle/Arista Nashville cand 
atlantic Perch Patchwork - Barsuk 23 24 mi iat anect 
randa er 
: Revolution ~ Columbia (Nashville) 
COPYRIGHT © 2010 ITUNES COPYRIGHT © CMJ NETWORK INC. 24 16 Jack pare 
oe! To the Sea - Brushfire 
25 17 ~~ # =Tom Petty and the 
Heartbreakers 
~R, ie 
From the Vault ar mn ~ dust Dance, Again 
o o ’ ~| 
~— . Fi Sigh No More - Gentleman of the Road Lady Gaga’s biggest songs 
. ey). . r AA — —_ ‘ 
RS 524, August 21st, 1980 27 25  LadyGaga are remixed by Stuart 
The Fame Monster (EP) - streamiine/ Price, Richard Vission, Pas- 
KonLive/Cherrytree/interscope Z - - 
= = —_— Se OF ray, a Sion Pit and others on this 
y 28 19 ~~ #*Enrique iglesias . 
RO) BURIAL BN Euphoria - aces Republic/ new set, which sold 39,000 
1 Olivia Newton-John uelvetsal Mucteuahe copies in its first week. 
“Magic” - MCA 29 29 Justin Bieber 


My World (EP) - RBMG/isiand 
30 32 Ke$ha 


Animal -Kemosabe/RCA 


3 TheS.o.S. Band ae Re, ae Sa 


11:59 - Burnett /Atiantic 
“Take Your Time (Do It Right) I> . . 32 21 B.0.B 
Part 1” - Tabu bid bs ; 0. 
cree B.o.B Presents: The Adventures of 
res Bobby Ray - Rebel! Rock/Grand Hustle’ 
Atlantic 


28 The Black Keys 
Brothers - Nonesuch _ 


2 Christopher Cross 


“Sailing” - Warner 


4 The Rolling Stones 
“Emotional Rescue” ~ Rolling Stones THe NEW Fu 33 


P’emec ei! tA 











5 DianaRoss 





: =<; ’ 
"Upside Down” - Motown 34 33 Miley Cyrus Crowes’ Swan Song 
Can't Be Tamed - Hollywood The Black Crowes re- 

6 co sil fro eee? onthec 35 38 Francesca Battistelli corded acoustic versions 

“ , " a i. ervenr . p 

chissibve ida Wain n e over = — my maper meat -fervest = of their hits and deep cuts 

“The minute rock & roll 36 80 Step Up 3D for thi hi 
: Soundtrack - Atlantic or this two-CD set, which 

7 trene Cara reaches the head, forget it. = ee eee : : : 

‘ '. 37 23 Big Boi will be their last LP prior 

Fame” -Rso Rock & roll starts from the Ng BC Ba hg 

3. - Sir Lucious Left Foot: The Son of to an indefinite hiatus. 
8 Air Supply neck down. It's not for rock Chico Dusty - Def Jam = 

“All Out of Love” - Arista & roll to take up No Nukes or 38 34 Carrie Underwood 00 chart position on Aug. 11th, 2010 

Rock Against Racism, admi- Play On - 19/Arista Nashville 00 chart position on Aug. 4th, 2010 

9 Pete Townshend rable causes though they are. 39 A2 Eat Pray Love ETT New Entry t Greatest Gainer 

‘ nA : ; fa ETT pe- 

Let My Love Open the Door” - arco Nukes may obsess your brain. Seen urea pee Pictures/ cea, eens 

10 Kim Carnes but they don’t obsess your AO 26 The Twilight Saga: Eclipse fhe piin oterest Bj 

"More Love” - EM! America crotch.” —Keith Richards Soundtrack - Summit/Chop Shop/Arlantic by sot ag i www. silibsard ten 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP BIGHT: ERIC KAYNE; ANTONIO D. WEATHERLY ANO KALELE THUMBUTU: MAX ABADIAN; JOSH CHEUSE; NO CREDIT; ANN-MARIE HENSLEY 
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Look & feel good. ql milk? 
Forever & always. A 









To see how lowfat milk helps 
you look and feel your best, visit 
bodybymilk.com/taylorswift 


